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PREFACk 



ST. PIERRE intended, to write a 
general History of Nature^ but he found 
that of a single strawberry plant Jar to 
transcend his highest potvers. JVithout pro- 
posing to form a System of Education, the 
daily obsercation of a little girl of three 
years old, led me to think on that subject^ 
which J while there are infinite varieties in 
the human mind, can never be exhausted. 
Like St. Pierre J teas overrvhelmed with 
my study, and was compelled to relinquish 
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it and pursue general ideas. The works of 
Nature presetit a boundless and a delightful 
field for research^ hut before a single hu- 
man mindy even in its infancy of intelligence^ 
these worksy nay universal Nature herself 
sink into insignificance y into annihilation. 

Being thus led to think on educationy I 
was led also to compress my thoughtSy in a 
correspondence carried on with a lady who 
has been for some years a teacher of yquth. 
^he was pleased to express her approbatim 
of my sentiments, and likewise a wish that 
I would give them publicity. The solicit a^ 
tion of friends has been but too frequently 
stated by authors as their motive for giving 
their performances to the world; but besides 
tJiat my correspondent is my friend, she has 
hady^ and still has, committed to her, and to 
one who shares her laboursy the education 



of the daughters^of mse and good parents. 
JVhat therefore she was pleased to appn/oe^ 
and to deem worthy of public attention^ it 
became not me to withhold. Not the en^ 
treaties of a friend therefore, but the cpi- 
men of a guide of youth induces me to 
publish the following Thoughts. 

Ihaoe read but f etc writers on education : 
my aim has not been to make a book, but 
from the encouragement already mentioned^ 
to give a few plain thoughts in plain Ian- 
guagCy intelligible to my awn^ and I hope 
therefore^ to every capacity. If the simple 
understand me^ the wise certainly will: 
ideas that might be generally useful, are 
sometimes rendered of no avail because they 
are not adapted to general comprehension. 
It may be pleasant to hwoe the applause of 
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the learned, but it is more so, if we aim to 
do good, to be felt and understood by alL 

Though at the risk of being termed an 

• • * 

egotist, I hax)e not hesitated when opportu- 
nity occurred, to offer my personal observa- 
tion and experience : to these, not myself 
would I call the attention of my readers; 
farthermore, if there be egotism in peak- 
ing of self, there may be affected humility 
and false delicacy where this is constantly 
avoided* 

Would I were here permitted to wane my 
friend already alluded to, and her feUow- 
labourer in her ardiuJus undertakmg, with 
the esteem I feel for them ; but I dare not.^ 
Should this little work meet with public op" 
probation^ or indeed whether it should or 
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not J I awe them a debt of gratitude for 
many practical hints which their situation 
enabled them to furnish me, and for many 
opportunities of personal remark, which 
were most pleasant to me. Although e*r- 
pressly forbidden to name my two friends, 
the following pages are now inscribed to 
them ; this I cannot refrain from dmng, 
though at the hazard of even thus giving 
pain to their modesty. 

I have only to add farther, that by ano- 
ther name, the daughter of the late Rev. 
' Dr. Heary Huntser, once more makes her 
appear(mce before the PubUc. 

AGNES SOPHIA SfiMPLE, 

12; Felix Plaee; Islington, 
Jun^ 12, 1812; 
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THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 



CHAP. I. 



A. Question frequeatly asked b " When 
should education commence ?" and to this 
it may be replied^ it can scarcely commence 
too earty. A child of a few months old, re- 
cogpybzea its mother, and those about it, 
and shrinks from strangers : before it can 
speak itself, it can understand speech and 
looks: angiyi^ords terrify it; ifitissmfled 
upon, it smiles agam ; it learns that some 
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things it may touch, and some things it rtm&t 
avoid touching as dangerous to it ; before it 
can utter words it can utter sounds dis- 
tinctly expressive of different emotions, an- 
ger, pleasure, pain, and many others : it» 
first efforts to walk, are made with caution 
and timidity, notwithstanding all the en- 
couragement and incitements of its nurse, 
it is conscious of its own weakness, and the 
risks which it incurs ; it clings to its nurse, 
and if she places 4t at a distance, totters to- 
wards her to grasp her supporting hand : 
they who compare the mind of a child to 
a sheet of blank paper, to be written on at 
pleasure, have surely never observed even 
infants : some have been bom ideots, and 
have contmued so through life; but the mo- 
ment that an infant can distinguish, both by 
sight and sound, those around it from 
strangers, that moment the blank begins to 
be filled up, for then the rational faculties 
may be said to commence, arid then, even 
then, education may and should commence 
likewise. 



Who then is sufficient for the work of 
education, and who will watch the dawn of 
intellect, and its almost imperceptible pro- 
gress in the infant mind? A mother loves 
her infant, because this love is perhaps the 
most powerful . feeling which nature im- 
plants in the breast : it is an object of love 
to its father, for it is helpless, and he is its 
niatural protector : the sight of it awakens 
all the .parent in his bosom : it is loved by 
surrounding friends, for who that has a 
jieart can help^ loving a little infant? ' Yet 
few, if any of these^ observe the first rays 
of intellect, and education scarcely ever 
begins till some passions and feelings have 
not only developed themselves, but actu- 
ally taken deep root. An ancient philoso- 
pher said that the most important science 
was to unlearn evil : obstinacy, impatience, 
passion,, need too often to be unlearned* be- 
fore a child can speak; and when it ac- 
quires the use of language, this will be per- 
ceived more evidently. 
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Of important consequence is it therefore^ 
how even infants are educated : let no one 
smile at such an assertion; let those who 
have an opportunity of observing infants^ 
examine whether or not it merits derision. 
Children are sent abroad for education; 
perhaps it might not be amiss that schools 
were established in the first instance for 
mothers and nurses: this remark is not 
meant to give oflFence, . but proceeds from a 
conviction of the neceiBsity of attending to 
the first symptoms of intelligence in the hu- 
man mind ; atid a conviction too, that this 
attention, in a person of common observa- 
tion, judgment, temper, and resolution^ 
may, and will produce good effects. Why 
does an infant turn away from strangers, 
and cling to its mother or its nurse? Inde- 
pendently of receiving its nourishment from 
its mother, it has been accustomed to gentle 
tones in their voices^ and to kind looks in 
their faces : when in pain, their accents havfe 
soothed it, and memory retains the impres- 
sion : towards strangers this cannot exist, 



and if in their arms, with tears, the lan- 
guage of Nature, it implores to be restored 
to those whom it loves. A simple occur- 
rence which takes place daily in every con- 
dition of human life, however trivial and in- 
significant it may seem, becomes of great 
importance, when it is to illustrate an argu- 
ment on that most important of all subjects, 
the formation of the human mind. If a 
chad can be taught by signs and looks to 
shun toiichbig a candle or a knife, ajthou^ 
it has never been either cut or burnt, can it 
not be taught to give up quietly what it 
holds with so determined a grasp, and 
screams to be deprived of? If it is attracted 
to its nurse by h^r gentle tones and looks, 
cannot these be employed to correct and re- 
press its impatience, till the food it sees 
preparing for it be got ready? If some of 
these tilings are true, and what mother or 
nurse will deny them, why should others be 
left unattempted, and why is not evil.checked 
in the first beginnings of evil? An infant 
reaches to obtam, and cries for an object 
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ivhich attracts its eye^ tiiis fs immediate^' 
given to it; it is quickly dropt, and some- 
thing else is sought for in the same manner, 
which it must not have : the desire M^as gra- 
tified in the first instance, now it must be 
. controlled : you taught the infant to direct 
you, and now the lesson must be unlearned, 
and the cries axe redoubled fi*om the disap- 
pointment; might not diverting the child's 
mind from the first object, lead it iitiper- 
ceptibly to submit its inclinations to yours? 
All thb may be said to be entering too 
much into details, but as a vast whole forms 
.minute details, minute details united form 
.a vast whole. Drops of water collected 
compose the ocean. 

As soon as a child begins to walk, lie 
learns a lesson of dependence : and they 
.who have seen children making the attempt 
for the first tunes, to walk alone, have seen 
the delight, and the consciousness of safety 
which they express when they have reached 
.those who teach them these first steps : here 



we perceive a sense of insufficiency in them- 
selves, of protection and assistance to be 
received from others, of gratitude or love to 
those who give them such aid : they meet 
with frequent falls, but seldom with much 
hurt, because they are so near the ground ; 
there is a foolish practice in grown people 
of uttering exclamations of terror when 
these falls happen, and the child is terrified, 
and taught to be timid ; a glass falling from 
a table to the ground will be broken, but 
placed on, or near the ground, and over- 
turned, will receive no injury : it were much 
better to take no notice, nay, even to laugh 
on such occasions : the child will learn to 
laugh too ; I have seen this effect produced 
in one, by so doing, who had learned to 
cry most violently on falling before ; I say 
learned to cry, for this was evident from her 
learning to laugh: even. when a child does 
hurt himsdf, which will frequently happen, 
there is a great deal too much lamentation 
on the part of those around him: he is 
taught to think from their tones, looks, and 
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actions, that a serious evil has befallen him, 
and perhaps he never through life forgets 
the lesson : a slight pain is Converted into a 
source of unreasonable complaint : if a hurt 
be received which renders an application 
necessary, let this be made witih proper care 
and tenderness, but all expressions of ex- 
cessive pity are better avoided : I know a 
mother, and an affectionate one too, who 
now performs assiduously the duty of both 
parents to her children, for they were de- 
prived of their father at a very early age, 
and who, when her children fell, and even 
did hurt themselves slightly, appeared quite 
unconcerned ; the children learned the les- 
son, and became unconcerned in reality. 
As pain is one of the unavoidable eviU of 
life, it is of importance that children be 
taught as early as possible, at least to suf- 
fer it with patience : the earlier a lesson is 
taught, the more easy it is to learn. A little 
circumstance fell under my own observatk>n 
once, which struck me, considering the dif- 
ference of age and education, as aln^ost an 
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equal instance of resolution with that of the 
Spartan boy, who in silence suffered the fox 
to eat out his ^vitals: and this resolution 
suggested by a consciousness of having done 
wrong. A little girl of three years old, in 
a house where I once staid some time^ used 
occasionally to come and amuse both her- 
self and me in my apartment : with an ex- 
cellent capacity and dispositions of her 
own, the bad management of those around 
her had taught her great impatience of ccm*- 
trol, and great impatience of the slightest 
pain : she was very fond of playing with my 
scissors, which I had repeatedly warned her 
not to do, and endeavoured to make her 
sensible of danger, by cutting several holes 
in a piece of cloth with them : one day how- 
ever, she, unobserved by me, got them into 
her hands, and gave herself a very deep 
cut with them : she kept a perfect silence 
however, and in a little time asked my leave 
to go away; as she had seemed quite happy 
and pleased but a minute or two before, I 
could not discover why she wished to leave 
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me, till on examination I saw the blood 
streaming from one of her fingers, when the 
mystery was fully explained. 

There is a practice among parents and 
friends, of giving young children a great 
many toys, but they do not need them: 
they will invent amusements for themselves, 
and thus their minds too are called into 
exercise. I have seen a little boy brush the 
carpet with a broom, and appear quite de- 
lighted with his occupation : Nature dictates 
activity : a child runs or plays about from 
morning till night, without being told that 
exercise is good for the healtli. We shall 
scarcely ever find one languid and miserable 
for want of something to employ him : every 
object is almost new to him, and therefore 
a perpetual succession of amusement pre- 
sents itself, even in the furniture of the 
room he is in : I have seen a child of four -^ 
years old, confined in a small apartmenff 
without any toys to play with, try to sew 
with a needle and thread, turn over a few 
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books to find out pictures, make a house 
for herself of the ch^^rs, give and receive 
visits, and contrive many other occupations, 
and dl these entirely by herself; and sug- 
gested by her own active mind. Those who 
are much with children will admit that this 
is far from being a solitary instance: I 
could indeed mention many others, but it 
seems scarcely necessary to prove that 
young children, if in health, are incessantly 
active ; even though they must contrive their 
own occupations. Indolence is the vice of 
riper years, never of early childhood. No 
child of three or four, or some more years 
old, will loll away his time on a sofa, or 
lie in bed half the day, or look out at a 
window a whole afternoon. Children act 
as Nature prompts ; they have not yet, by 
corrupt habits of their own, destroyed her 
energies, and rendered their existence a 
burden to themselves: the brute creation 
evince to us the activity of Nature in early 
life: all young animals are playful: the 
colt IxHmds over the meadows, the kid 
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skips from declivity to declivity : life is new 
and delightful, every vein throbs virith. plea- 
sure: in the spring of the year, Nature 
bursts forth into motion and joy, so is the 
spring of our days. One of the punish- 
ments of children might be, to compel them 
to sit still ; they would think it a very se- 
vere one : indeed I shall here notice a cus- 
tom which some parents who allow their 
children to dine at the same table with them, 
have, in order to make theiifi what they call 
well bred, of compelling them, after they 
have finished their own dinner, to sit still 
till every body else has finished : they natu- 
rally wish to be gone, and renew their play : 
I have often observed with pain their con- 
strained and miserable looks, till they ob- 
tained the wished for release. 

In her Letters on Education, Miss Ha- 
milton says, " I believe any little girl in 
high health and good spirits would, if per- 
mitted to follow the bent of her own incli- 
nation, prefer beating the drum, or whip- 



ping the t6p with her brother, to dressing 
and undressing the finest doll in her pos- 
session." My chief companions in my early 
years wane two brothers about my own age : 
I played at all tiieir games with as much 
satb&ction as they did, but I was as fond 
of dolls as ever a girl was, and felt my 
greatest pleasure in them. Lord Kaimes 
appears to think that a fondness for orna- 
ments makes a girl fond of dolls : he says 
afterwards, " in due time the doll is laid 
aside, and the young woman's own person 
becomes the object of her attention." I 
may be laughed at for advancing such an 
opinion, but it appears to me that there is 
actually a natural instinct in girls which 
leads them to be fond of dolls : the feelings 
of a mother I consider the most powerful 
in nature; may not some dawn of these 
feelings exist even in a very young girl? she 
not only "dresses and undresses her doll, 
and buys what ornaments will suit it best," 
but nurses it, talks fondly and sings to it, 
offers it food, puts it to bed, and carefully 
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covers it up: all this seems to indicate 
something better and more powerful than 
vanity and the love of dress. It may be 
said that this is imitation, but the child evi- 
dently takes pleasure in the imitation, and 
in imitating the duties of a mother to her 
child. 
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PLUTARCH in his Morals says that 
" the chief study of parents should be to 
become themselves effectual examples to 
their children, by doing those things which 
are right, and avoiding all vicious practices, 
that in their lives, as in a glass, they may 
see enough to give them an aversion to vice, 
They who chide their children for the faults 
they commit in their own persons, do, 
though they think it not, under* their chil- 
dren's names accuse themselves : if their 
lives be utterly vicious, they lose the free- 
dom even of reproving their servants, much 
more do they forfeit it towards their chil- 
dren ; nay, they even make themselves their 
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counsellors and instructors in t^ickedness : 
where the old are abandoned, the young 
must of necessity be so too."^ 

Rousseau says, " of all the branches of 
education, that which is bestowed on infants 
is the most important, and that branch in- 
contestibly is the province of the female 
sex/' Providence has bestowed a high dig- 
nity on woman ; to har is confided the for- 
hiation of the mmd of man : they who de*- 
grade her to an inferior rank in the scale of 
creation, will do well to refiect on this : and 
she likewige will, do well to reflect deeply on 
the importance of the charge committed to 
her. If first impressions are the most last- 
ing, what care should a mother take in mak- 
ing those first impressions ; how watchful, 
how observant should she be; how indefati^ 
gable in her study of the progress and the 
operation3 of the human mind, that most 
stupendous of all structures, even from the 
earliest dawn of intelligence. There are 
various ways of making instruction a perpe- 
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tuai source of interest to children. Dr. 
Doddridge relates that he acquired a know^ 
ledge of the history of the Bible while sit- 
ting on his mother's lap, a mere child; she 
explained to him the pictures representing a 
part of this history, on some Dutch tiles, 
with which the chimaey of the room in 
which they usually sat was adorned. I re^ 
iti^nber learning in the same manner from 
the efligraVings in Saurin's French Bible; 
and recollect the pleasure with which I 
used to coiitemplate the figures of the in- 
fant Moses, and the young Joseph. Pic*- 
tures afford lessons of piety and morality 
to very little children, as leading to short 
abstracts of the histories they refer to: 
children may be told too, that when they 
can read, they will be able to find out tte 
meaning of the pictures for themselves. It 
might be well to awaken their curiosity 
about some, without gratifying it, that a de- 
sire to read- may be excited in them. In- 
struction may likewise be given to young 
children, by repeating little pieces of poetry 
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to them; I inention poetry, because tlir 
Thymes attract the ear, and hence fix them- 
selves on the memory. I rem^mijber teachr 
ing a little girl, before she could say her 
letters, as she sat on my knee, to repeat 
little hymns after me, ^and the learning these 
:plea£ed her as much as playing wkh any 
toy that she had; insomuch that she looked 
forward to the times when she was thus ti^ 
receire instruction* My mother has ;O0;eii 
related to me that when a child, after. she 
.went to bed, aa ai^nt of hers usejd to coa^ 
.and lie down beside her, imd tell her little 
histories, and teach her psalms and hymn% 
and that she felt great pleasure in being 
thus taught, and spoke of her aunt's me- 
mory with affecticMi, from this remembrance. 
With respect to very young children, some 
people think that it is right to talk or to re- 
peat absolute nonsense to them^ because 
they cannot understand sense* Aa ancient 
philosopher said, " there is no difference 
between living and dying," Some one asked 
him why tlien he did not destroy himself? 
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liis reply was, " because to live and to die 
is the same thing." If nonsense and sense 
jtfe the same thing to a child, for our own 
edification we n^ay ^repeat what has some 
sense in it, and not go through a string of 
foolish rhymes te children, which would 
become only an ideot to utter ; yet what* 
volumes of such trash are daily senb forth, 
s<Mne of which, but that it would disgrace 
any serious thoughts on the subject of edu- 
cation, I should here enumerate, in order to 
hold theni tip to contempt. Let it he re- 
membered too, that for children, and young 
children, pr. Watts, as Johnson says of 
Urn, '^ condescended to lay aside tiie scho* 
lar, the philosopher, and the wit, to write 
little poems of devotion, adapted to their 
wants and capacities, from the dawn of rea- 
son through its gradations of advance in the 
morning of life.** A pious mother or nurse,' 
if she cannot ^ify the child under her care,; 
may' edify herself by repeating the Cradle 
Hymn; arid if, assodn as a child can speak,' 
it must be taught to repeat something, one 
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t>i two of his beautiful Uttte pieces would 
certainly sound better in our ears, than the 
trash put into the bwd9 of a littfe child by 
a fodish teacher; whe^ this chHd be^i to 
understand, he can perceive a meaiung in 
^ former, but in the latter what oU h^ 
discQver but w^at it is, ^ merei jumble of 
silly words? I am happy tP notice tdo, 
a^id to mention her^, with the regird which 
sfems due to ^1^0% ^' Rhyipes for the 
Nursery," and "Hymns for Ixifent Mind*,'* 
written by the Miss Taylors; as tikewise 
their ^* Original Poetry," for cUldren of a 
ijiarger growth. It is no insignificant, ho 
triffii^ employnuBOt tp study children, aad 
to write to their capacities. If it be inte- 
ijssttpg to watdi the progresiS^ of vegetation, 
hpw; infinitely more so is it to trace the un^ 
folding of the hiiman mind : if with unre- 
mitting care W0 foster and rear a young 
pl^nt, that it may one day become a flou- 
ridiing, aitd a beautiifol, and an usefol tree, 
shall the plant which we hope is to flourish 
in immortal beauty and virtue be deemed 
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beneath our . teaderest, our incessanti our 
unwearied attention and exertbns? Surely 

■ 

iiot *^ Take fa^ed how ye despise one of 
diese little on^;^' let tho^e be honoured 
who devote their talentB to their use and 
advantaae. 

It appears to me a good me&od for 
teadung dnldren liieir letters, to have a» 

alphabet, with the picture to each of thesv 
oi some thkig or animal, o£ which the ini-s 
tial forms the letter: by association the 
child will more readily, retain tl^e naixie of 
the letter, -and at the same tinfe the particu-^ 
lar qua^ of thp ^ing or animal may be 
tau^t: this la^ht be rendered one of the 
great anHJsementft to children* Take them 
to the fields, and shew them a living 
cow, a horse, or a dog, they will remember 
the letters which begin their names, will re* 
cognize the figure of the animal, and thus 
a still wijier scope is ^ven for their ideas to 
expand. Miss Edgeworth thinks that chil- 
dren must experience great difficulties in 
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lisarning to read and spell first from the dif- 
ferent pronunciation of letters in different 
words. Children learn to speak from hear- 
ing others speak, before they learn to read 
or spell, and therefore they do not make 
the mistakes in pronunciation which have 
been supposed : a child has learned t6 say 
are^ any\ all^ at, before he has an idea 
of spelling, and . when he comes to learn 
this, he will not confrise the different sounds 
of the letter a in these different words. 

Grown persons sometimes imitate the im- 
perfect language of young children : how 
then, should tbey.learn to speak intelligibly? 
Let great plainness of speech be used with 
them, but take heed that it be plain« 
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CHAi'; III. 



THERE is a cu6tom among parents and 
iriends \f^ permit young children to have and 
to do every thing because they are children : 
if any of us could come throi^h life with 
the ^tification of all our desires, or if this 
would make us happy, it might be perhaps 
welj tp, refuse children nothing; but every 
one \x^/3fimj ttmt thia is impossible. We 
must all :experiience diaappqintnUept, and we 
must all submit our will to that of others^i 
let our rank and station in life be what 
they may,: there are laws to which even a 
monarch is subjected. Is a child's present 
happiness increased by excessive . indul* 
g^ice? Give him every thing he wishes 

c 
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for, but in a short time he will wish for 
something it is not in your power to give, and 
then he is miserable, and you have made 
him so: the most indulgent parent is in 
reality the most cruel one. There is a vast 
difference betweca -rea^y obedience and ser- 
vile timid submissi(Hi : there is no occasion 
for tyranny to insure the former, though th^ 
latter is certainly the offspring of tyranny, 
and this -eonseqpiiettce wUl result fr<Mn it, 
th^t the klave m4I1 m:\m t^m be&Me at^*-^ 
i^annical p^ii^^nt, rei^fi^»g on hisdlil^eqi 
the inquiries he sustained in early \life« 
^^ Give," adid ^m ancient phidiOs<^her to bis 
acqi^dntanc^ ^^ yaur- child lo -a slave to be 
educated, aad instead ^of-one «latd^ you 
will have two.'^^ O^pdrturity h<W«'^^r will 
be all 4hto k wafiteid to coi^tt «be''|^^ 
iHto^an ^preseer. There i& kkdi^is/^d 
wisdom ^in ^auiii^- €i»ldpe» to iiabits of 
obedienae: they can ^^asily be niade to m*: 
derstandthat thfeir4good isxspnsulted, emn 
lA deifying ^db^^wi^es* Young cfaik(fen 
are in general fond of staying up beyood 
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the time that they should go to rest : how 
often do foolish mothers, because they will 
not nmke the poor things unhappy, allow 
them to sit up, till they are both unhappy 
^tnd unwell, and then they are conveyed to 
bed in tears! I have seen very young chil- 
dren persuaded to go to rest, even by ap- 
pealing to their reasoning faculties. On a 
summer evening, point out to them the set- 
ting stm; tell them that it will very soon be 
night, whoi every creature sleeps except the < 
vniA beasts of the forest: shew them the 
little birds going to take shelter in tiie trees; 
tnakel3iem observe that the lambs have lain 
down in the fields; and say that little chil- 
dren should go to sleep when the lambs and 
tbe birds do. TIms plan has, to my per- 
sonal knowledge, been adopted with success. 
fie firm: chHdren^will perceive that you are 
^Oy tmd obey you without a murmur. A 
Httle girl expressed some hesitation in doing 
what het- father desired; he simply said 
" Mary," and i^e obeyed mstantly. 

c 2 
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An argument made use of hy weak pSu 
rentSy for the excessive indulgence of their 
children b, ^^ Poor things, they will. meet 
crosses enough by and by, and so they shall 
not be crossed now/' A most power&l ar- 
gument indeed ! One would suppose that it 
should have a directly contrary tendency. 
We are the b^ter able to endure greater 
trials from having been subjected to lesai^ 
ones. The calamities of life bear the hardest 
on those who have lived long in prosperity. 
Perhaps the greatest evil in the lot of huma- 
nity is, .to have suffisred no evil: let the 
weakly indulgent parent be assured that 
never to contradict a child is the surest mer 
thod to make the unavoidable evils of life 
crush and overwhelm him altogetlier. With- 
out looking so far forward, what is to be- 
come of a child, gratified in every wi^ at 
home, when he is sent to a school, where 
perhaps every wish is, and must be denied 
him? where instead of dictating to all around 
him, he must obey, nay, be the slave of even 
his schoolfellows in every thing they may 
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ckuse tb^exact of him ? Will he then feel 
grateful for the fondness which indulged his 
cveiy whim ? Will he not rather lament that 
he had not been taught obedience, where 
obedience might have been prompted both 
by afiection and duty^ With respect to a 
young gM? unlimited indulgence is more 
injurious still : Nature seems to pomt out 
as a proper quality in a female, a certain 
degree of compliance and submission <^ 
temper: I am an advocate neither for Ma- 
bometan i^very, nor for the Rights of 
Woman. Let females occupy their proper 
stalioti. and this no man of common sense 
w31 refuse to allow them to do : of the two, 
however, a woman had better be a slave 
than a tyrant Can there be a more odious 
s^it than that of a little girl dictating to htt 
&ther and nK>ther, stamping her foot at 
the servants, and talking to them as if they 
were of im inferior race of beings : every 
feature of her fece distorted with passion, 
because she cannot have what it is impos- 
»ble to give her? What sort of prepluration 

c 3 
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is this for the obedience, I will venture to 
say, the meekness and docility which ought 
to form a part of the female character ? I& 
it not prob^^ble tiiat in more advanced yc^rs^ 
she will set all decorum at defiance, nay, 
trample on the roles of common decency ? 
that on meeting some of the ills of life she 
may madly attempt suicide; and at all 
times transgress the law& of modesly witb 
aB unblushing iace, and vindicate her liuiis-f 
giression? Is thi» an overdrawn, pietiiret) 
No : such have been the sad cotiseqis»e6i( 
df passionis iMorestrained. ^^ Train up n 
diUd in the way he should gD, and when^ 
he- is old he will not depart firom it;" re- 
verse tile sayii^ of the wise man, and tooi 
surely wUl he persevere to old age in the 
way he shbold ifot gp. Would parents 
make their children peally happy, both ia 
childhood and in riper years, let tiiem tea£^ 
them subjection to the will of othar&^ ta 
suppress some of their desires^ to 'forego 
scHne of their wishes. In humim life^ tiserei 
is no occasion to seek fyr opportunities, of 
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^ing lessons to children ; unavoidable cir* 
eumstances will arise to furnish you with 
the means of instructing them : a consi- 
derate parent will profit by such circum- 
stances. There are few of us who have not 
in our early days been disappointed of a 
favourite scheme, or a party of pleasure, 
by a rainy day, by an attack of sickness, 
titbcr in ouvaelyes or ouir. frieiids, tty many 
ctliexLCiMBesi: a dboild 00W tbat aucb i&mfh 
pointtBants onne* be avoided^ and: a^irttaiy 
little MMminig will r^fimoto l»»^ nuo^. to 

aiounssof )iq^pHtea» to • chiUl; Jiepei^ 
cores that hy it be endears himadf to Us 
pwents asfed faig founds.: he caa tsAj be 
tmnght, that, what, is far ins; good wilLoot 
\m denied faiai^ and he Icarm to suppress 
improper desires. 
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CHAP. IV. 



IT is of knpoptance to gtody the pecu- 
liar tempers of yoimg children : dMM«k in 
§om6 a degree of reserre^ and^thnidity of 
cKsposition^i not ttntequently mistaken lor 
iullenness and obstinacy . The methods put 
m pmctice to subdue thelatter) senre^but 
to iiicrease and confirm the former, ivfaicb 
paink ^should be takea to remove. . When I 
was between, four and five years old,^ I went 
to a littleday. school in the neigbboutbood 
of my father's house; during one of my iiv 
tervals oi holidays, I was given to learn as 
a task the first chapter of the Hebrews; I 
shall not here stop to enquire into the pro- 
priety of giving a chapter in the Bible as 
a task to an infent, or chusing such a chap<- 
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ter ; lying in bed with my mother on^ mom-^ 
bgy she desired me to repeat this chapter 
to her, but I did not ; she was angry witli 
me, and imjputed my not obeying hereto 
obstinacy: but she was mistaken ; I remem- 
ber my feelings at this moment : reserve and 
timfdity withheld me; I found, however, 
that she was displeased, and some little 
time after repeated my task voluntarily. In 
endeavouring to correct even obstinacy and 
suUenness, perhaps harsh methods are bet- 
ter avoided : they have a tendency to harden 
the temper. Among the first requisites in 
a parent or teacher, are unwearied patience 
and perseverance ; a dull child will by an- 
ger and passion be rendered duller still ; a 
child of quick apprehensions has also quick 
feelings, aand will be made miserable. We 
cannot begin too soon to correct a passion- 
ate temper in children ; direful in all ages' 
have been the effects of violent passions 
unrestrained. Cain killed his brother : per- 
haps, had pains been taken in his early 
days to subdue his temper, this catastrophe- 
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would not have takea place; but, alas! how 
were ^se pareiit& to teadx ham forbearancet 
who could finregpa life of perfect hiq>pi*' 
nessy for iJhie gratifecatigii <rf one of their 
lowe&t appetites ? Herei^raii) par^iitehave 
a lesson to attend to the go vernment of their 
own conduct, if they would weU <tirect &at 
of their children. I have heard of a per^ 
son, who when a m^e child, would throw 
away in a fit of passion, a cup in whicb 
medicine had been given him; and this 
person, in more advanced life, has threat- 
ened to murder his nearest connections. A 
disease may be eradicated in its first be- 
ginning, but whai it has taken deep root, 
and infected the whole frame, it is seldom 
that the powers of medicine will avail. The 
example of Cain a^rds a striking lesscm to 
childraoi. Without being passionate, chil- 
dren are in general impetuous *and impa- 
ti^QLt; what they wish to have ^md to do, 
must be had and done immediately. ^' Chil-> 
dren should be formed to res%nation : this 
may be done from Jkhe^ first; a child exces- 
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mAy indulge^ J9$oo])Ms waymtfd and iajipih: 
^mt; iriKi»&% i£fa»BC&L wmta^ mppliedy) 
hb painMeUflmd wlietDit ii^ jposaiUe^ ^^ fas' 
(»pacei»idid;«gftrda^h?kiB(^ sebbomidi 
tohj»desin»t lodKpdfakiiatt^liOithttml^ 
oOxftBy fi]idiio*b0nr luttvwMhMei iHsLia pftr> 
tienee.".^ The faogptstt of yrery t^fewgtatouadr 
U9 afibrds ii& te ^nnoa of gMb^ josdub 
lessons to cfattdiei^ oif tibia iul]g|€lct^ Jalid:iM«^ 
SODS perfectly: easy to be utidersttod . bgil 
tbem: ttebce making hons]!;. the dobtc^Singi 
palaeiMi^y to can^. hmne iteri wintBc stonr; - thet 
fimit wdf t&tt flowera aifaraticiag so slowly,, 
that their growA is i nqwa^cp t ible) bidUiDgsi 
isficieaai&g &c»ii day td da^ befisreithi^ir e]^«a;^^ 
the ^oduaLppo^cifiB of lEbe saa> ftoM t^m 
morning; dsiviLtfftbe peifetafcdaj; eveft*tiiOL 
iocxeasK ofi Ibsiir ocwin' bddiiy ststne^ alb 
may be pciatai oat as lessons of padbdcK 
to young: dkiUE^ii;^ in tbm studies. too^ luciu 
lessi^ns ate tfis^l^ thug; tiv^ may' not be: 
diacom^iigttdi iri<b ipfeu^tbs k tiusr begins v 
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iikig.^ What is slowly d(m^ is g«eniiy 
done the best; and hare aHcmdioti mayibe) 
^ven to parentB^ not to foim too hosly; 
judgmoats rdspeotmg \frhat they may con- 
aider as^ inditinkions of peculiar^ dulaess^ or 
qmckness.ia tlieir.iMdvai; in/this pdnt* 
ifaey are £re^pien(iy apt to err, and a ^likl 
of quick appi^hensions is rendered pert and 
conceited/ by being prematurely brou^t 
fQTWBxdf while one of perlmps better abi^ 
latitBy though more slow in displaying them, 
is depressed and discourag^ed A gentle* 
man of quick temperament himself had 
b^o sons, of the respective ages of six and^ 
finir^ . whom he educated himself; the elder 
iqij[>eaied: remarkably clever, and learned 
unmediately wimtever he was taught : the 
other seemed diall> of comprehension, and. 
could with dfflcuhy attain the spelling even 
of the most simple word; the. father. was 
delisted wkh aad proud of the first, and 
pnmoonfced of his younger In'other, that he 
would never possess even a moderate ci^-- 
city. A lady pf supcaripr sens? and diacem- 
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meat, who was in tbe habit of making fre- 
quent visits at hb house, said to him, ^^ de- 
pend on it my friend, that if any one of your 
children distii^ishes himself by superior 
talents^ the boy of whom you think so little, 
will be that one." Her prediction was fuUy 
accomplished'; for his learning aiul g^us 
HI after-life, could be excelled only by his vir-^ 
tues. He was then one of a numerous family,^ 
and the first of that &mily ; his elder brother, 
though respectable in point of understand- 
ing, was very &r bis inferior. 
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CHAP. V. 



THERE are some ehiMpen^ who early 
give indicatioiis ef peeHliarfy femcTer feel* 
ings : such are obfecti^ ^f stpcmg interest 
and regard to parents and friends, and well 
may be; yet should it be under control 
that they are so. Dr. Doddridge relates a 
charming anecdote of a little daughter of 
his, who died at the age of four years; 
although in his sermon on her death, in a 
short account which he gives of her, and 
in the anecdote about to be related, it is per* 
fecdy easy to trace the affectionate &ther, 
parents may discern likewise the possilnlity 
of giving very early instruction to a child : 
for even in this little, girl, we behold the in* 
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&nt image of ber amiable aad exoeUent 
father; she wa$; the darliDg of all lus friends^ 
each of whom was solicitous^ ffom her en* 
gaging qualitks, to have her society; he 
said to her one day, ^^ My dear, how is it 
that every body loves yeu?" she replied, 
^* Indeed, papa, I do not know, unless it 
is boi^use I love every body." With such 
a father^ what might not have been ex- 
pected fitHa such a child ? yet in: general, 
warm a£S^ctions or feeUng^ must be directed 
and restrained, lest in after-life they be-* 
come a source of exquisite misery to those 
possessing them, or unfit them for the more^ 
painful duties' of Ii£p, wfaicli there are few^ 
who are not called on at some period to. 
ftdfil. I have seen an infant in arms quiver^ 
the lip, and at length melt into tears whea 
her sister pished a slow and afiecting tune; 
and a little boy of three years old^ when 
his mother, as he sat on her lap^ sung, 
to him a Scots haUad about a g^rl who 
wandered over the mountains covered with, 
snow, without, shoes and stockings,, burst - 
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into tears, and exclaimed ^' 111 give her 
mine.'' In being pleased with such indica«- 
tions of delicacy.of feeling in their children, 
let parents be cautious that it degenerate not 
into excessive sensibility and selfish feelings ; 
but on this subject more hereafter. 

Pride is a fault observable in very young 
children; but from whom do they learn it? 
it certainly is not innate, for a child is con* 
scious of helplessness; those around them 
teach them the lesson. Children are too 
much encouraged to treat servants as if they 
were of an inferior race of beings. All 
parenfar who can afford to hire servants em- 
ploy them to perform the more unpleasant 
offices for their children, and to wait on 
them'by night and by day; and it is the 
feult of parents if they allow their diildren 
to despise the persons to whom they are so 
much indebted; every hour's experience 
teaches a young child his dependance on a 
servant for at least his inferior comforts in 
life : he should be taught gratitude for these. 
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^ Except ye humble yourselves and becc^ne 
«8 li^ chMdren :" tUs expression seems to 
imply that humility is, and ou^t to be, a 
jdistinguislmig mark of children ; whea to 
tiieir i^tural weakness, helplessness and de- 
•pendance, tiie grace of humility is added, 
how amiable,, how engaging are they, what 
Ji^ hold do they take on all the strongestraf- 
lfBetM»i» of the heart; but to see a little 
amAmtf who can scarcdy walk across the 
jQom widioiit assistance^ giving itself aiiv 
«f pride.aad coiMequence, is utterly prepos^ 
jteraufk . Ihave heard a child of tfaoree yetes 
jold say. to a servant iti a commandmg torn 
of ..voice, afi;er k had eaten us diuch.as it 
could, and much more than should have 
been allowed it, " Take away my plate ;!' 
now what are parents to expect from per*' 
mMtbg in their children such language as 
ithi&? A servant who receives hi^ wages 
for hec attendance , on children, may frt)m 
this coQsidemtion, submit to be thus com<* 
jnanded, but from no other: hufman nature^ 
but fo^i seUbinterest) would revolt from the 
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ttleg)rft*itipn. Let p^^te reeoBfet trw^ 
vlh^t if tbey sul^t th^if seiVabIs %ix sudi 
jieryaity in their presence, tbty nfflay pei^ 
baps takQ revenge on them littte: ^rrstote lin 
4^ir absence ; if a grown persosi, who hts 
^ tMi of Ibolish fondness, appareotiy sub- 
Alte tprlbe orders oi a baby, there is a smi- 
0m for it^ or an opportunity of revaiga 
Dmntttkr amjtnidi; ai&fd obvious and ttse^ 
M lesftons against pride in cUidr^ : thqr 
ase iSL g^Bneml foiad. of tbesd aninsris, bdA 
Mt iadseresl for them.; dww^eiai theyotmg 
inttanta^ titekhdiptes&iiess^ aadthc csm^anll 
all)skitiKx» of tbcir motlier to tbem t tiief iviH 
learn to tie humble, and they will team t» 
begratefbli - 

. I hav^ mentioned servimts in particitlai\ 
became they are almost? the only p^mnft 
whom young-children presume to make ihb 
Qbjecte of cofi£mipt. So &r from kMpmg 
doldrea altogether out of the way of serf- 
vBXitoj iiAudh some ^tcnrs have recommend^ 
pii hot which is scarcely possiUe,^ if at adt 
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their future conduct ia life, maty be fur-* 
noshed from the circamstaace of having ser* 
vants about them; that goodness arises from 
no coaditiou in life; that a virtuous servani 
is more to be esteemed than a proud anci 
haughty chUd, or a wricked master. A wisQ 
parent wiU say to a childy who,, or what 
makes you. to differ from a sfervantP.you 
fiod|^t have bfeea bom in a station tO:be-{ 
Quae one ; .imd pec^f)^ have become $er-) 
nmtSi who were onf e, ricifcier and greatet 
thim your &thM f).Qd' i»<Hheri The stpfy;<^ 
the Iktie cap^ve maid, by wh^e l^^^ea 
N^aafimn was cipred ^ hiss leprosy^ is «i 
striking lesson fcnr children and-&r parents 
too, not to hold ^enrantsk in contempt; hap^ 
pily, slaves are unknown here. Joseph^ 
whose whple history affords insiru(:tive an^ 
interesting lessons to ahildren, once fiiled* 
the statioi» of a servant . 

A fault nearly akjb^ to pride, Qud wliich' 
€^iy app^ats in children^ is v^pity; bi|t, 
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fer this too, their teachers are generally tcr 
* blame. I know hot how vanity should be 
innate, or how a child should think itself 
finer in a muslin frock trimmed with lace, 
than in a plain one, unless it were taught 
to prefer the one before the other^ Females 
have been particularly charged with vanity ; 
I should BOt think that a girl of three years 
<>ld was more vain than a boy of the same 
age : I tetve seen young mas^ quite as vain 
of his blue coat covered over with gilt but* 
tonS) 83 little mm of her fine sash and red 
shoes, A little g^*! who visited .me occa- 
sionally, used to say to me with an air of 
importance, " Am not I very fine ? I have 
got on a nice muslin frock and yellow shoes :'* 
I replied, ^* I have got on a white gown 
and brown shoes, but I do not thmk myself 
fine; you are a clean little girl, and I like 
to see you clean^ because it is good for 
you to be so." On her further visits, she 
would say modestly, " I am a cliean little 
girl :" I endeavoured to explain to her the 
propriety of being clean, and she appeared 
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to understand me. Personal beauty is one 
of the things of which young children are 
said to be vain ; we do not perceive that 
young children take notice of those around 
them, so as to be pleased or disgusted with 
beauty or ugliness; I have known them 
greatly attached to a negro servant: and 
the handsomest stranger will have no charms 
for them, compared with the plainest per- 
sons they have been in the habits of seeing; 
when therefore a child values herself on 
her 6ur skin, her glossy curlmg hair, or her 
pl'etty blue eyes, it is because you have 
praised them to her, or in her hearing: after 
you perceive that you have taught her to be 
vain of her person, you think it time to 
correct the impression, and then you say to 
her, " I hope you do not think yourself 
pretty, what, such an ugly little thing as 
you?" but this serves only to confirm the 
poor child the more in her first lesson, for 
she has discernment enough to discover 
what you really think: this is no fancied 
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t'qMresentation : many people will recognize 
the original in their own observation. 

■ 

Gluttony, and a ftmdness for what their 
instructors are pleased to term ^ somethin] 
nice/' are early taught to children ; one oJ 
thdr first lessons sliouM be, that there is 
no distincUon between one kind of food and 
another. I remertber being told by a littJe 
boy, who went as a day boarder to a school 
in the neighbourhood of Ixis'fether's house, 
Aftt ^i^is mbther alw^tys kept ^ someAing 
laiee" in the cupboaiid for him when he came 
home : she titus taught him to be gluttonous, 
by giving himi more than he needed to eat ; 
an epicure, with her '* something nice;" and 
discontent with his fare at school. The love 
of sugar plumbs, and tarts, and wines, is 
net inherent in children : it is their almost 
constant lesson, ** Be a good child, and you 
shall have some sugar phmibs f " If you 
will let me ^ash your face, you don't know 
what a nice piece of plumb cake I have got 



^ niy pocket for yoHy'- " Say ;^r -liters 
Kke a goodboy, ah^-^u i^bftll have^ome 
sweet ivirtea^r^iftner:*' Is it possible that- 
a cMld thus -carefally instrueted, should Te-. 
frain firom netting a talue on ihe&e dainties? 
It is evideM likewise, ' that we ourselves 
consider such things as worthy of bcang 
prized, otherwise they would not be hd& 
out as bribes to cKldren; alitfle'sdf^ex- 
amination w31 serre to teach us this mor- 
tifying trutii ; Mid if on ^leanmig it we akn 
at our own cure, we shdl be better able tOr 
refmn teachingssuch less(His to d^dren ; let 
Aem see that we set no vakie on one thing 
above another, and jskcilijer will they. There- 
is a most absurd cui^teim of distinguishing 
particular days^ by particular kinds of feod; 
I bave aeen^ tMtldcati, for some days before 
Chnstmas day, jumping a»d singing, from 
the expectatkm of regaliRg on roast beef 
and plumb ptMkling on that day ; and. a- 
bktfe-day, or other occasion of rejoicing in 
a famtty, is generally celebrated by an ac- 
oum^tion of ^' nice things :" circumstances' 
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cease to be trivial and insjignificant, when 
they contribute to form the character ; the 
little glutton, or epicure of three or four 
years old, may in. after-life, waste his sub-^; 
stance and his health in riotous living, jttod 
then may come ;the consequeoce/ that ho '^ 
shall be &in even to eat husks with the low- 
est of thp brute creation. Such are often the 
effects of early indulgence ais it is termed : 
and here again the indulgent parent be- 
comes the cruel one. > Baxter says that the 
fondness of mothers in letting their children 
eat and drink what they will, lays the foun- 
dation for most of those evils in life which- 
arise from bodily indisposition. It might 
be supposed that a consideration of the 
health of children^ would jmcevent those 
around them from feeding them luxuriously; 
a very slight observation would serve to 
convince them that those the most plainly, 
nay, even in some degree scantily fed, are. 
the most healthy and active. Those who 
have the management of children, owe it 
as a sacred duty to them, to endeavour in 
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their early years, to establish a good, or to 
reform a bad constitution in them ; for with- 
out the enjoyment of health, other com- 
forts are of little avail : one of ^the principal 
means to pteserve or attidn this enjoyment 
is simplicity of living. 
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CHAP. VI. 
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ANOTHER of the sayings of Plutarch 
in his morals is, " We are to accustcmi 
children to speak the truth, and to account 
it, as indeed it is, a matter of rel^on to 
do so." Were any one to say to some pa- 
rents, professing both religion and morality. 
You give, yourselves, to your children daily 
lessons of deceit and felsehood, how would 
they startle at the accusation! yet, let than 
stiictly examine their conduct and conver- 
sation, and then pronounce sentence them- 
selves. The son, in the fable, who at the 
gallows bit his mother's ear off, for allow- 
ing his petty thefts in childhcJod to pass un- 
heeded, inflicted a just punishment on her; 
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but what does that parent deserve, who not- 
only passes^ over, but encourages and teitfJies 
falsehocfd,^ tfcat inlet to every other vice? 
The vice of falsehood is certainly^ an 9t- 
quii«d one : a diild never accustomed to^ 
l^ar lying and deceit, will not lie nor de^ 
6eive* The integrity of children will be 
diminished by hearing ^eii' parents say to 
a visitor, "I shall be vory happy to see you> 
dt dinner/' when as 30on as that person is^ 
ffm, these parents will vilify, him, and wish 
he may not come: this conduct^ and similar,^ 
ites lately been ridiculedin a very popular 
work;** tlie satire is just and good : but I. 
te^ yet to learn that it becomes^ a child to> 
hold up his own parents- even to deserved 
e<mtempt; and though but in a romance. 
As, however, the satire is just, let parents^ 
fiike heed to Uieir- speech. ^^ Teach }k>u& 
chiMren truth, by your conduct towards 
&em ; never impose on dimi, never bi^eak 
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your word ; do not recommend arid sanctify 
fklsehood by your own example: this is done 
oftener perhaps than parents are aware.* 
I have seen, and seen with indignaUon, in 
the presence of children, a visit announced 
to the family at an unseasonable hour ; the 
master and mistress before their company 
were Hshered in, have poured forth a torrent 
of invective against them, and then smooth* 
ed their countenances, and received them, 
with every appearance of a cordial wel- 
come. Is such conduct as this of no im* 
portance? Then deceit and dissimulatioa 
areHrifles, and the native honesty and inter 
grity of childr^, and their undisguised ex- 
pressions of what they feel may be laid 
aside whenever convenience directs, because. 
Aey are no way essential in the formation 
of a virtuous character.. I have seen a 
child of three years old watch the counter* 
niance of its mother, to know what answer 
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it was to make. A child taught to lie, by 
and for his paVent, will learn to lie for hinri- 
self, against that parent, when a purpose of 
his own is to be gained. Children are in 
daily habits of hearing their parents give 
orders to servants to deny them; but this 
practice will be considered more at large, 
in a few thoughts respecting servants, to be 
introduced hereafter. As the custom re- 
spects children, let parents be i^dmonished; 
here an absolute violation of truth is taught 
them : the servants, in their turn, may teach 
the children to lie for them : — ^^ Your &• 
Iher and motiiier think it. no harm, why 
should you?" In the first letters of children 
to their parents, when they sign " your dus 
tiful and affectionate child," it would be 
useful to ask them what meaning they attach 
to this signature, and if they really are what 
they have asserted themselves under their 
own hand to be ; point out to them the va- 
lue and the necessity of truth, the danger of 
asserting a falsehood : this may have some 
influence in teaching them to become, if they 

P 3 . 
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me not already so, dutiful and aflfectipnate* 
People in after life are ia the habits too of 
signing themselves the ^' sincere and affeo 
itionate ^friends'' of those for whom they £^1 
oieither .a£S3Ction. nor friendship : tt vile proa- 
^tution of terms which should j^e held sa* 
,cred. One taught to love truth and into- 
^ly JD .eacly life will scorn tWft iirtifttS^vcr 
•custom, andthefeshiow of itewwW)?wy 
dictate* W;« should iiCTer»yiicr"»«tewhi^t 
m^ do not actually zm^n, aad it :i» i^ giofit 
iconsequence .that this liasson.i^ tau^t (p 
•chiUcBB, eveoion Ihejnost tdviaJ/QoeAsi^S. 
£ven were not truth onfe of jtie ^qst.^frYMV- 
rtues, we should Iokb .and pract!^ it, /for .thiP 
•pleasure, the :aecurity, the adymtage w^^Ji 
it procuiies us. He wjho lieas. to hi^^; a l^lf , 
imaJces that &tult double; tliere is ho{>e of 
thim who makes a candid acknowledgment 
x>f one, that he will end^voiu* to avoid it 
in fixture: ibe strict a.dherent to truth wiU 
j&c«rcdy M\ iabo any gross vices: virtue^ 
Are united .together. . ![f ^' he that offends 
in i^ne poij^it :is guilty of all," may we not 
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oil the othqr bajid suppose that he who if 
strict in the practice ef one virtue, vili prax> 
tise otiiers also? As children are early 
.taught; to deceive, so falsehood quickly 
;$prings lip. A little girl once told a lady 
TtliM she^d^ not love her. ^' Oh!" replied 
MmHd^r. ^^y^htm you come to see me, an^ 
^m)fm ^ the pears iu my garden, I dare 
My/fmrwSi tow J»e then-" " I ^ill firs^ 
ttofce 4be iN^aissr and Ibeft lell yx^u what ^ 
HmtTy mofiyrerjdi^ 4ie child. A lady ;«ras .f|t 
jttie hmm at a.&icBd in liie j^ountry, wherp 
•a tildis girl was also on ^a visit: .theiie were 
jKunetv^ fine filbesrds in the garden, which 
tbt dUid w»s fgrlHddisa tp touch; but the 
iady^obserj^ed her tp walk badkward to th^ 
•tree, with her bands behind her, and jpuQ 
.a bunch; the lady went ujp to her, and xe- 
•pramed b^ £x doing what she had beenfinr- 
andden. " Madiam," iBaid the child, pre^ 
'seitfii^ ihem to her with a ^cefid air,-^' ^ 
^gathered them for you.** Children are caie- 
{&1 obscarvears ; a young g^'l was taiLi^ by 
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her governess to hate and avoid ^i^ehooid^ 

yet this child immediately afterwards heard 

and remarked that she told a falsdiood to 

her mother. Our lessons are ail in v^in 

unless our conduct corresponds. Tliey who 

merely teach, without feding and pra^ti^ng 

what they teach, will in&lUbly betray iheti^ 

selves even to the observatioii k^if a ^kiiple 

child. Unless ¥^ loVe vinm dddrtiWti,v:^ 

need not pretend to do so, the di^giii^>Will 

be too thin. Charters eays, '^ S^itoe ^w^ 

tohly tdl liei^ to cliiMreR, ^ahd itenc-l^u^h Ift 

their simplicity for beKeting/' It isJttligte* 

ing at an amiable dispositiooi, 4 ^i^oiitiiMl 

\6 believe what is said, which bespeiJfes thfe 

truth-* and innocence of thdr ownheirtst it 

IS teaching them to suspect others as decdvJ- 

ers, and in their tiinV to deceive." Dit, 

Doddridge disapproves of children prevctioi- 

irisrlittie tricks on each other. Parents should 

be watchful that in their amusenieols tiey 

observe candouf and openness v» 4)itte tmip 

another; Kttle triokg and"dece|54:i0«$^lGmdtO 
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dishonesty and falsehood as they grow older. 
Cunning is one of the most odious vices of 
advanced life, but it is more peculiarly odi- 
ous in childhood, because it offers such ft 
striking contrast to the simplicity and since-- 
rity and candour which we look for in the 
day-spring of life, and which it is so delight* 
ful to contemplate. Let parents respect 
truth and candour themselves, and their 
children will respeictthem; let themoie^ect 
these, and on their Jbeads. should fidi the 
guilt of the fisdsefaood and doooit' of wiiielt 
they set the ei^ample. •. i i ^ . > 
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CHAP. VII. 



TH£R£ i$ A TMckbb pitn^rb^hkh says, 
^'ihe^orruptiQiKif a£ah o^^trays begim at 
tbe head;" izieafUDg that 'bad maslers are the 
cause of bad servants. Thece is mntk truth 
in the proverb, and when servants are cen- 
sured, which happens almost universally, it 
would become their superiors to examine 
into their own conduct, as perhaps giving 
rise to depravity in their dependants. Some 
writers on Education are very severe against 
servants, and say that children ought not to 
have the smallest intercourse with them. 
There^is scarcely a possibility, whatever are 
the^ circumstances of parents, of keeping 
childreii^^tdgether from the society of serv« 
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ants. A wp&ier, £ven jtbough she b^ but Id 

middiictg circumstances, has clauns. upon 

her time, independently of her children^ 

which must be attiended to : but certaiidy it 

ought to be one of iier first stucfies to fin(l 
virtuous nurses and servants ; aad the grwd 

pdnt towa£d the attainment of this object is 
to be virtuous herself. I have however 
known th^ imaginations of children pol- 
luted .by servant^, where the conduct, and 
conyersation of the rest of the family, were 
blameless. To beg^ from the earliegl: 
stages, I Bm B&oxd that there is scarcely 
one of-tlioae jpcjrsons usually Jiired as w^ 
nurses, a respectable married woman : in? 

4 

deed one of thjs description will hardly be 
allvired by any bribte^, tp quit her o^ in- 
ia^ and her ^wn faiiul y^ What is to be 
expected i&oia admitti];ig.aff 4mcli{^e woman, 
ajyoqg childn^n? ; Xbei;Q,.may be,thpa(e.Qf 
an elder growth in the nursery, and wla^e^ 
there is a risk of her poisoning the health of 
the infant under her own peculiar charge, 
she may commit a^dMeigrievoua^crime still, 
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^y corfupting the isiitids of the others. She 
Tfwy likewise corrupt her fellowHservante. 

There are some good servants, ' and in 
process of time probably thieir niimbers will 
be increased. The benevolent efforts which 
are now almost universal, to instruct the 
lower classes of the people, havh a liapp^ 
tendency to do away the general complaints 
of the worthlessness of servants : for igno- 
rance is one of the great sources of vice. 
*' The British^ and foA.gn Bible Society, and 
other societies for doing good, thte Cheap 
Repository, conveying moral arid pious sen* 
tiihents, by popular attractive ways; the pre- 
valence of Sunday schools, and growing at- 
tention to education in all its branches, nxe 
auspicious features of the age.*' * A goocf 
servant where there are young children is an 
irve^ftimable treasure, lahd such are to be 
ikd. - ' -^ 
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Edgeworth gays^ ^^ Servants must have no 
comihumcatiDir^th children if you ivish to 
teach them the habit €f speaking truth." Of 
whom do servants learbials^ood? Of their 
masters and mistresses. Is not the practice 
of what is called ^* being denied," ahnoA 
universal? and are not servants instructed in 
this piece of falsdiood ? Edgworth does not 
disallow the ^custom of giving orders to say 
you are not at home when you are :* but a 
falsehood is a falsehood, and there should b6 
no. distinction between one lie and another. 
If we teach our servants to speak &lsehqpd 
for us, axe not we at least in part to blame, 
and have we any right to complain if they 
turn our instructions against ourselves? I 
never yet was denied by a servant, and if I 
have any Imowledge of my regard for truths 
I never will be. It is easy to say either in 
person, or by a servant, you have a partica^ 
lar occupation which engages you atpresent| 
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and you diink ibat your visitor will luft be 
migry "iMith you tinat yQu miist puraue it We 
should be bettor mildbout the aequaiiitaQj^e 
(of those who would take odbi^e^ such mt 
iBU^JmowliedgmeQit^ This custom of dcDyiqg 
fone^s self is i^dj ridiculed iu a idM^g^^ 
befewioen^tiim of'tbemcieata,* one of whom 
jbaid laade a visit ito tiie ^ther, but was told 
(by his ^&nimt Ahsft hp was out, aitbough biS 
£rpfi^ 4ia^. 9iQcideatally seem him iu the 
hoipoe. A fihoit time after^ 4fafi visit was re- 
twned;, tbQ; man lumsolf ^c^l^ put AbntJie. 
(vas^aot :at ^home. ^^ Uow! ;DOt at bon^e, 
wjbanyqu qjje, actually i^peaki^g to mer" 
** I ibeli^ved tb«M^ jk)!ii w^re.npt at )bQm^ ^ 
the fuithonly )Of your serMant, a»dyop iwi]|l 
not hd^eWfth^.I am Kioty whca I tell yoj^ 
8(»wy9e|f/' It|b mattf^ <^ ^iH^^ \t^t , jbbf 
watotiiTcixiaiiif tal^^^csrecM )v i^nr ^|» 

inafoiin^4ahJ^.4ee(ee.: 
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A4any writers haw directed us not to 
inal^ odnlSdants of servants ; bat n dii^c- 
:tion ^Quld be made between those whom 
we haye not tried, and those who ha^«e served 
06 long and faithfully. One of the inctte- 
fi^nts to virtue is lost if no peciiEar masks 
<ii &yor are to be shewn to.iteng peise* 
verance in it Servants are beings of Itlse 
feelings witii ourselves, but tiie drcuin- 
stances uindtsr which they weue ixnm laod 
fared ^ve compdled liiem to .service, <as a 
subsi^nce: theyiiaveto submit tfaarown 
will Entirely to Ihe will of others. A gene*- 
ral condition (and it is a. haixl one) when 
they enter a place is, ti»t they shall ^ha^ve, 
as it is termed, nofoHowers: libey an&:thus 
debarred from the pleasure of occasional in- 
tercourse with their relations ; or supposing 
an attadmient of the heart, this muat also 
be relinquished, or deceit must be prad- 
tiaed hejt masters and xaistres^ep, if they 
tisam kdv^ themsebToa^ neoolleet 4lmt th^ 
servants liftveliiemliiEewise: )et1hem'be«!l- 
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lowed the indutgencies which humai:! /nature 
calls for, and I much mistake if tibey turn 
out the worse for such induigencies. To 
nursery maids, if of good character, pecu- 
liar kindness should be shewn. Let pa- 
rents, at least let mothers recollect, that 
the care of children involves many unplea- 
sant offices, which it would seem to require 
even maternal tenderness to perform with- 
out shrinking. If an attendant on tbil- 
At&iy merely as concerns their bodily waats, 
perform her duties well, she is to be valued: 
she suWits to close confinement, to bodily 
fatigue, to unpleasant offices, (as already 
, named,) to sleepless nights. Those who 
love then* cliildren will regard her.''^ 



^ * I cannot refrain from mentioning here a class 
of people vrho seem entitled to peculiar considera- 
tion from those who have received the benefit of their 
services: 1 mean monthly nurses. Their occupa* 
Vion is one, to which Captain Barclay's journey of a 
-thousand miles in a thousand boars, is an utter 
trifle; and this occupation continued perhaps for 
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^ Tbecustom which has been recommended 
of speaking to servants on nothing but their 
business, is> proper with regard to those who 
have been with us but a short time, • but an 
old servant should be an humble friend: 
there are few ifninds sa utterly ignoble as 

» 
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live and tvtfenty/ or thirty years : it briugs on prA- 
'mature o}4 l^ge, and many diae^es, tbe result of 
latigae^ a^d- incessant watching, Wpmen of th^ 
class I am sorry to say, ffom^ personal knowledge, 
are most generally left, when they fire pasi their li- 
lK>ur, unprovided for. To a charity for tbe t«lief 
^f aged women,, to .wkaeh I bmd once the honour qf 
acting as secretary,, a very gfealj proportipn of the 
applifants were decayed monthly nurses. Let mo- 
thers in easy .aire qmstahces recollect that their own 
health, at a veTy precarious time, was 'Committed 
to the care of such a nurse, as were likewise their 
infctpt? in their first da^s, A respectable woman of 
this kind attends perhaps twenty ladies. When she 
is past her labour, a small contribution (rom each 
q\ these, weekly or quaVterf j, might render her old 
t^^ft-' eU^sy and'VonufortabW. 'f hey owe this to her as 
tA*aebt or:gratitude;. and so do xheir cbiWrfio after 
them. 
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iQottofeel^BOjnffie ijusQiIiation fromjatatete of 
•sQ^tiadle .• Jet the ^fikldkity of yewfs be . wy 
"vmrded by the softening, tiay, the remowdl 
(of tbb feeiixKg. A servant who hius s^feed ,ft 
tidituQUd party will: n^ be likely to giwv< aiw 
mo^attf or to forget »her stMiofXptfr^wi' bmig 
treated with familiarity by her superiors. A 
gentleman of considerable fortune in Scot- 
-iKidywJioaDrBtiyma^ier and Ivsteid mthifir 
-t ihort time, «i ieiw 'years ago, ww^ -duriiig 
'that .time yisited 'by a woman who iiad &r- 
^pierl^j been, a faithful servaoi; to him: she 
>waa admitted tonsil; down ;yvplth.hia|i his J^ 
^ily, and 'tiieir eoUipaJvy; A>8ervitigiw^ 
man in Scofland lived forty year^ in thM 
capacity in one family: at the end of thiis 
jperiod,. a brpther of h^rV died in a distant 
tcotmtry, : leaving a considerable property, 
-arid no relation but her: — she of course in- 
herited it: — ^became a boarder in the house 
rwherc she had been a servant, observed al- 
^way^ the strictest propriety of behaviouj^, 
«nd «t her death, bequeathed h&c fortune 
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to the children of her old mastor and mi^ 
tress. . _ , . ; 1 

]\iiss Haimlton^ m her Letters on Educa* 
don, illiberal m her opinion^ dpespecting servr 
unts. Likeiher, I know one sem^ant, who hp4 
tbe caie of me during kt&aey, and indeed 
ctSA^t^e td tead^ J»6fai;e iny pfir^E]^^jth9i«^ 
tiiig Q^ice^sary : ji«rinte^[% has b^n ^nft^py- 
jnstpted through many trying scenes of IjjS^ 
jA^ b9s suffered |>oveFty and hardship, ;bviit 
.sbe never -fiuffered loss of chsuracter. Sh^ 
<wb9e In wBvitud^ lived but in two families;, 
jny &tin&c's and anotiier. The ia^t tini^ ;sh9 
visited me, I deidred her to sijt dowiirto dinr ' 
mv ^ the same table with me, but all my 
entreaties could scarcely prevail on hei* .t(> 
4o so. Servants are uniformly included i^ 
the advices given in the Epistles m the Ne^f 
Testament; their duties, and their rewards 
afe pointed out. Those wl^o ^iv^ sometime 
inaplace^ acquii>e insensibly somethii^ o^ 
the habits and way of thinkiqg of their nu^ 
ters and mistresses : they do th^ t&e more 
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where they are attached to their employers, 
for we all imitate those whom we love. Tt 
is a common saying, that masters may bei 
judged of by their servants : every person's 
observation has probably furnished more 
than one instance of its truth. I never feel 
at home in a house unless I receive a wel- 
come from the servants. At one place 
where I visit, where these are numerous, I 
am as certain of a kind reception in the ab^ 
sence of their superforsj as if they were pre*- 
sent. These servants have been for some 
years staticmary, and my> heart ii^ gratified 
at every visit I make, by witnessing their be* ' 
haviour. If we imitate those whom we 
love, we also imitate those whom we hold te 
be superior to ourselves : hence it v that if a 
monarch be vicious, his reign is generally 
marked with the vices of his subjects : those 
who are in superior stations §hould consider 
this ; and let it be one of their grand incite- 
tnents to virtue. With what face can we re^ 
ptove servants* for vices of which we are 
Ddtoriotoly ^ilty ourselves^ Do we teacb 
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them falsehood, and then r^rove them for 
bdng liars? Do they see us proud and ar* 
rogant, and wUi they not bec(Mne so like- 
wise? Are we restrained by no tie, moral 
or religious? What then are we to expect 
fr^ them? A serving man, who had 
learned infidelity from liis master^ very 
justly reproved bim, on his upbraiding him 
with his having stolen something from him, 
and asking him if he were not afraid of the 
gallows : " You, sir, removed my principal 
fear, and are you to upbraid me, if I chose 
to incur the lesser danger myself?" With . 
respect to- the education of children, I do 
not wish, even in its earliest stages, that it 
should be confided to servants; if it be, I 
consider that parents forego one of the 
sweetest gratifications which a kind Provi- 
dence has so bounteously placed within their 
power. It appears to me^ indeed, that it is ; 
the chief delight of a virtuous husband ai>d 
wife, to watch and direct the progress of 
dieir children ; but the aid of servants in 
lessier matters is absolutely requisite, and 
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may be made of Hgh utility. I have heard 
complaints made of the tyranny of nurses 
over youag children, yet still I should bef 
inclined to refer this to tyrannical parents ; 
for an affectionate parait would examine 
into, and discover the temper of the nilrsfe 
td whom* a child was to be committed. I tbink 
t^^ that there are few natures so savage, 
particularly among females, as not to feel a 
Idndness for children: there is scarcely a 
girl who is not 'fond of a young cliild. Wise 
Natiu^i mated this provii^ion, for young 
(Mdren require incessant care and atten- 
tion. A womjin, whether a mother or not, 
departs from the dictates of Nature when 
she^Ul treats an infant. 

To say that there are no good servants, is 
te say that there is> no virtue in the mferior 
ctoditionis of life; and that virtue consists 
in raiik merely; 1 hctve scien a tomb'^stbo^e 
placed over a servant, by her mastkr»; itnd 
inscribed by diem in token of her long and^ 
meittonoua services; Dr. HawkeswortJf 
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wTOteiair qiitaphi fbr one: who had been a 

h^aaoie itiie. kippott of llie- p&ss[)ni whoin 
she ^liaRti nursed) ^heET^an m&itt, anddiedatr 
tb^age ofr(me:huiulf8draiiili)t«3;.fidl of:- 
yeai^' and of gdOdcsimFlis. ^ Cfaattte/ in his\ 
Semi0fk oA ihltti^ d€sires3ip^{de to ateiij>»5 
(fe#''faM^ftil sek^vmrts^ Wbfiii darnel )feeiy<toi]g^ 
mtfe tHefm. l^sift implies < AfXtf ttore. are' 

<!idhditkm' ki Iii^|: if ilP^^dp fiiem caalA'b^ 
no FGlaibifra^tii^j ii^ ]^iig/«ah (shetv^^a gmd^ 
example to his subjects, and can exeraai^Hi 
mild government over themj a master, in 
like' maiin^f; can- set: mi exarnpl^ df vidne 
to^bis^domestfas^, aAd^te^ ^thenv^ithUesaly 
aftd^ eohdysens^n,. e^^miiih>iii aikobl/^ledge. 
6P tt!tei#^^endail»^tM^. ^ Ifi'by»iatiili&, -it: 
isrh^d^siiry>that'6^^^ ridrover 

anot^er^ otherif ise ef^l^sfi^ ooit&sicm 4ud8ei^ 
BP a^sdvekeign^ Ifeves Wsi pcoptej, th«(y:i mIL 

- ■■ jT ''»;■ » • ,• ; 
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love him/ add will obey him with ptea&ure^ 

thougjh With the consciousness that they «dre 

subjects: they kndwithatehQ Hkeiblise is re-' 

spohsiUe tOj land wiUii^.to. dbey^* the litws 

of justice and Ifaimianity. • iThe stime holds' 

good in all the' relations of life. : An ajOSso^/ 

tionate wife. fi^ it. her t>I^Mifrt^ .to ph^ Hr 

virtutous irfid » tind , hiwbwd, WiSjS, anci * 

good^ and tender pai^ents feceive.as tlie ho* 

mage of love, the 4ptiful c^qd^ct of theii^: 

children; good masters land mistreisses.wiU^ 

rlorely fail to have go<Ml and £aithfol serv- 
ants. J . , . ,,,, 
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The {^ilosopher Epictetjiis was not only 
asen^t, he was a slave^ As Mrs. Carter 
says^ ^ tber^ is son^ething strikin^y beauti^ 
fill and hui|9Rtt>e . in his consideration about, 
servants/' ex{Nres8ed in the following frag*^ 
mcnt from hk writings : ^^ It would be best^ 
if both, while you are personally making 
your preparations, and while you are feast- 
ing at table, you could give among the 
servants part of iHdiiat is bdbre you ; but if 
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such a thing be difficult at that time, re- 
member that you, who are not weary, are 
attended by those who are: you who are 
eating and drinking, by those who are not : 
you who are talking, by those who are si- 
lent; you who are; at ease, ;by those who 
are' under constraint: and thus you will ne- 
ver be heated into any unreasonable passion 
yourself, nor do any mischief by provoking 
another/' The great Author of the Chris- 
tian religion ^^ took on him the form of a; 
servant." The centurion, a man of great 
power, and " under great authority," did not" 
deem it degrading to come and implore him 
on behalf of his sick servant: but we see 
in this man the humility which belongs, to^ 
true greatness: his servant was( probably 
endeared to him by his good qualities, and 
these were undoubtedly strengthened and' 
coniinned by his master s example. ' 
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CHAP. VIIL 



A WRITEK on Education says> wkk 
respect to books for children, '' Examples^ 
to dd:er them from faults to vrHch th^ haviO! 
no propensity must be usel^s, ajod imy be 
dangeroifts." We must admit the possHur^ 
ttty that tice is innate, thou^ circumsteusces 
may oot have called it into atercise. Cbil* 
dnea should be eejrly tau|^ the distiactiQii 
b^we^^ viartiifi and vke, that they may eajdy 
leavn to loTe the one, and detest tiie otber« 
Dr. Watts's Hymns for cfaiklceQ are uniTCc*-^ 
sally, and properly in use among them : he 
gives warnings and exhortations against the 
diiTerent vices into which children may fall. 
Supposing a child to be brought up without 



the knowledge that vice exists in the world, 
how would he be qualified for acting a part 
in it? Jf he has never he^d of vice, of 
course he will be armed with no defence 
against it He that must be engaged in a 
warfare, should be prepared for it, or his 
downfall may be predicted with gertalhty. 
Children may learn inbrtue from examples of 
vice. In the history of the children who 
mocked at the prophet, they are taught tQ 
TCfverenee agp, From the cruelty of Jo- 
seph's brethren to him> their own feelings 
may suggest brotherly affection and kind*- 
nest»: firom the fiite of Ananias and Sap-* 
piara, they .find the danger of falsehood, 
fod the importance of truth. I am not an 
^vocatie for giving many books 15 children, 
not eyen for suggfssting thoughts to them: I 
would rather learn their own thoughts, and 
lead them accordingly: there is endless in- 
terest created in tracii^ these thpughtgi; 
they becou^e our instructqips. Many people 
accustomed to talk with children have ha^ 
^tions proposed «, ten bj tia«e cbii- 

E 2 . 
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dren, which they have found it impossit^le 
to answer. This proves that they have 
thoughts, and these wholly their own. The 
minds of children are generally too much 
loaded with the thoughts of oliiers, hence 
they have little room for the exercise of their 
own. A lady, an instructress of youth^ 
says, " I care not if my pupil learn but one 

line in a week, if she understand that line 

•■ « -.'.1. *, 

thoroughly." It is usual for a course pf 
studies to be prescribed; when the chil3 
has finished reading a portion of history, be 

is not required to think on what be has 

• • •' * 

been reading, and state his thoughts, and 
draw lessons for his own conduct in lifi^ : 
another study follows immediately : a lesson 
in geography is to be given : this is succeed- 
ed by the dancing master, by a lesson in 
drawing, in French, in Latin: then there 
must be intervals for meals, and for play: 
then the tasks are to be learned for the; en- 
suing day, and thus years roll on, while he 
has never once been instructed in that most 
useful of all the branches of education, the 
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art of thinking. Hence we so often se6 
persons advancing in life, who are nothing 
more than mere parrots, repeating their les- 
sons by rote, puffed up by the little know- 
let^ tfaey possess, but without a particle 
of commcm sense to apply that knowledge 
properly. This is the miserable effect of 
systems of education in general. Teachers 
of youth set forth in their cards the va* 
jkty of in&rma^D to be acquired under 
^leir tuitioxL The improvement of know- 
ledge 19 the most desirable attainment of 
any : materiak destined to ornament a build- 
ing however splendid th^ be, crowded to*;^ 
Ijeth^r in a mass, convey only the idea*^f 
Coofiision and chaos ; but when we bdiold a 
fair structure, and that its decorations oc^ 
cupy their pr<^r place, it is beheld with 
lulmiration. Let the structure of the hu- 
man mind be attended to, an4 let it not 
be buried and lost under that which was 
but to give it grace and beauty: let that 
admimble distinctioa of the Poet be remem* 
bered : — 

£ 3 
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** Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one 
Have oft times ^no connection: knowledge 

dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts o( other flien ; 
Wkdom in minds conversant 'Wtth ifaeir own : 
Kngwledge is proud that he has faine^ >d 

much, 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

I know at iJiis moment a girt of s&ten 
years old, -who has just ~ learned at ^chciol 
Goldsmith*s Hermit, and iJie speccfe ^{ 
©ouglas to Lord Bandolph. Now ^ what 
possible ideas can this .child attach to eillier 
of ftese two pieces? She can repeat them 
indeed, but for understanding them, she 
might just as wdl, without comprehending 
U word of the language, have learned a co^y 
X)f Latin verses. What is taught to' chil- 
dren, should be suited'^to their ciapacfties, 
and for the exercise of their own thoughts. 
•1 remember when a child, finding in my-^fe- 
ther's library, Mandeville's Fable of the 
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Bees, and reading it with great avidity: do- 
ing this of my own accord, I was suppos- 
td to be -a young philosopher; but alas! 
' " Fable" and " Bees" were my sole attrac- 
tions, for I well recollect not understahd- 
kig one word of what I read, but going 
^tturough the book in the hc^ that I should 
at last find something to interest me, though 
of course I &iled in my research. A piece 
cftcquently put into the hands of children to 
learo> is Pamell's Hennit The moral of 
tUs is^ decidedly bad; to do 6vil> that good 
may come : die companion of the Hermit, 
alter having committed a series of criines , 
tunia out to be an angel from HeayeOy MAt 
'to reform the errws of hi» du^ughti. This 
ig utterly improper for diildren^ as tending 
to confound the distinction between virtue 
and vice. Children may be taught little 
pieces of poetry in a way to impMSg thrar 
nnnds more stron^y tiiao by mere repeti- 
tkm> by placing at the same tune the ob- 
jecta whidi those pieces may represent be* 
fore than. In a beautifol moonli^t even- 

£ 4 
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ingi take a child out into tbe garden, arid 
repeat to, and teach him that subiUme hypoii 
of Addison's, beigbming ^^ The spficioue 
firmament on high." Point out to him the 
moon in her glory, and the stars in their 
course; and lead him to the ^' ^reat Orig^ 
nal/' who thus shines throu^ his worlU. 
While you teach a child Dr. Watts's hymn 
on the Setting Sun, shoftv him that gloriow 
object: let him see the beauty and tte 
firailty of ^ rc^, while he l^ams : ^^ How' 
fidr 19 the rose." Dr. [Doddridge sny^, 
1* QbMfta iare to be instrufct^. plainly, in 
Ifae plaHi^t thin^,. . and by the plain^at 
wiHrdfl.'^ He recommends, a tender and .af- 
fection^le maimer of kistructic^. Tq pKh 
rents he says, ^' if tears should apsQ whilie 

you are speaking, do not sup|)t^s thein; ft 

> 

.weeping. piorent is both^an awful and anftellb* 
iqg si^t" . Having said that I would not 
put mwy books intQ the hwds of .children, 
I shall iK>t now g^ve a catalogue; of ^uck i^ 
>appi^ tQ me suited to them ; . but I caD9<# 
xe&wi from offering my tribute of gratitude 
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to the memory of the author of Sandfin^ 
and Merton, a work which formed one of 
my chief sources of pleasure m my child-r 
hood, and which in more advanced life % 
read with pleasure still: neither can I re? 
feam from mentioning the works of Mf» 
Lindley Murray, granting that these are 
principally collections from various writers^ 
for young persons of all ages. 

^ But to teach children, parents and other 
instructors must themselves have under*- 
Standing: the blind cannot lead the blind; 
at least if they do, the consequences are 
obvious. Plutarch tells us to apply our 
minds to. all such studies as may conduce to 
tiie right education of our children; and 
gives us an example, a woman of a barba* 
rpus nation : her name was Eurydice of 
Hierapolis: she, to enable her the better 
to instruct her children, when she was herr 
self in her declining years, applied to thp 
study of learning. The first step to wisdom 

E 5 * 



is to be sensible of ignorance; «nd they 
who take on them the charge rf^ educaiioH 
should not do it rashly : it is one perpetu- 
ally recurring, and because it is so, its im* 
|)ortaiilce ceases to be considered. The sun 
rises daily to cheer and bless the face of 
nature; the tide ebbs and flows again; the 
to'ees and the fields clotiie themselves with 
new gifts, and verdure and beauty: these 
wonders are constantly renewing them- 
selves before our eyes, and because of 
'flieir constant recurrence, we heed them 
not: the heirs of immortality are daily com- 
mitted to our care, and hence with utter 
unconcern we receive the sacred deposit. 
Crates t^ smcient philosopher was wont to 
•say tiiat if he could ascend to the highest 
place in the city, he would lift up his voice 
and proclaim thence,' " What mean ye, fel- 
low citizens, that ye are thus eager to amass 
wealth, and take so little care of your chil- 
dren P' What he wished to proclaim many 
'centijries ago, may stHl be proclaimed in 
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our ears : yet it must be remembered that 
he that would reform the state^ must begin 
with self reformation. He that would have 
wise and virtuous children, must himself 
study to attain wisdom and virtue. 
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CHAP- IX. 



DR. DODDRIDGE! recommends that 
ciuldrea should be taught the observance of 
little forms of civility toward eadi other; 
triflioj^ as he says, in themselves, but trifles 
make up the sum of human hapimiess or 
misery. Love or hatred springs up from 
tilings that are imperceptible; here too, let 
the dder set the example to the younger. 
Our behaviour at home should always: re- 
semble that which we think it our duty to 
observe abroad Who are the best entitled 
to our complacency and kind offices? A 
stranger whom we may never see ag^dn, a 
common acquaintance, or our £edher, our 
mother, our brother, our sister, those 
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j¥]th whom we pa$s our days? Politeoesi 
dictates that in company the first attentions 
should be paid to strangers, but benevor 
lence, the spring of real politeness, will ne- 
ver peritait us to neglect our nearest fiiends 
or relations. I have seen a gentleman of 
the most polished manners, giving an enter* 
tainment, on a particular occasion, to a 
large company : every one was treated with 
proper c(msideration; so were his relations^ 
a venerable but infirm mother, sisters, bro- 
thers : dependants, servants, for he attended 
to all ; and this was no shew for a particUf' 
lar occasion, it was hb uniform practice^ 
Children, especially those in a better sta- 
tion in life, are early taught, as one of their 
very important duties, the ceremonials of 
politeness to strangers and visitors. Th^ 
preliminary steps to these, certainly ought 
to- b^ civility and attention toward one atio^ 
ther, and toward parents and teachers. 
The common saying, ^^ too much famili- 
arity- breeds contempt," has truth on its 
side :. there ought to be mutual respect m, 



ivery condition of life^ and certainly in do^ 
tnestic Kfe. Dn Doddridge says, " We 
are to reverence children^ if we desire they 
shoidd reverence us." What must a child 
think when he sees levity in the behavickrr 
and conversation of his parents? What 
Inust a child think, when he sees every form 
of civility and attention observed to vi9it<Mrs, 
tod nothing but rudeness and neglect in the 
heads of the family, and the elder branches 
of it, toward one another? How are the 
ties of natural affection weakened, and 
finklly worn asunder by the example of the 
latter, and how effectual a lesson in deceit 
is the ftMiner ! Let me see the members of 
a fiunily in harmony with one another, and I 
, shall h% proud of a welcome from them; 
|mt if I trace nothing but unkhid disposi** 
tions among themselves, itiBy I be far from 
the words and the looks which cannot pos- 
«bly spring from the heart 

A pai^nt (Z mean one in tiie middling 
dassof lifej which forms the greater part 
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^^the eonmimiitf) oifteti Tepro?e$ s d^ 
in presence of a strailgery in theM teniuv 
" Mydear, ^nby do 3^ come into the par- 
lout in such a rude manner; why are not 
your hands washed, did you not know that 

Mr. or Mrs. was here?** A chiW 

ftCCustDmed to respect and cleanliness, as 
due to those he lives with, will attmd to 
IkJth, tiiough strangers are not concerned. 

It is an advice of Plutarch, that children 
should be restrained from improper lan- 
guage; ** for,** he adds, " as Democritus 
said, words are but the shadow of actions. 
They should likewise be instructed to be af- 
fiiHe and courteous in discourse. To ren- 
der children agreeable to others in conver- 
sation, liiey should not be allowed pertimK 
ciously^ to maintain all they say in dispute : 
liiey should bridle their tongues. It is a 
pomt of wisdom to be silent when occasiofi 
requires, and better than to speak, thougli 
tiever so welK Experience shews Aat no 
man ever repented of having' kept s3enc€^ 



ImC.tMny that they had not dcme ao.*V Par 
jrents.have a custom of r^peal&ag to their 
guests, by way of entertaining them, the 
idle prattle of their children, arid this, too, 
in their presence. ~ Thus vanity and the 
love of talking are taught thenn Such re* 
petition, too, is calculated to render thena 
disliked; for strangers feel it irkscHne.. Let 
pfu-ents place themselves in the situation of 
their visitors, and they will find this to be 
true* But there is another custom, much 
jnore highly to be censured, which Chartecs 
reprobates very severely,, and. very justly. : 
" Children are sometimes permitted, and 
.even encouraged, to make satyrica) remarks, 
especially if they have a shadow of wit in 
them. Heedless parents jpin in the laugh, 
and think there can be no great harm in it: 
but it is not agreeable to be laugjiied at by 
children, nor da we love the parents who 
allow it The government of the ton^e b 
an essential branch of religious, discipline, 
.and should be taught early. Turn your 
children's attention from what is laughable 
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m Any hutniui ii3firmity> to what ii paintfiit 
and humflk^tii^; they will melt into Gon»- 
passion and sober thought''^ A striking 
warning against the vice <^ Boockery^ too 
^ten likewise allowed in diildren^' is given 
in the histoid of those children who mocked 
sAthe Pn^het £lislm. How can paitentft 
aad others. listen with unconcern, nay, evte 
irith :niorrimenty to an infiuit of days/ as 
he may be called, mocking the feebleness oC 
age^ the distortions of deformity, the eflfecto 
of'diamse! What secority have I, or has 
: that child, that eveiry calamity incident to 
human nature :will not overtake us? A ta- 
lent for mimicry is dang^ous at every ag^; 
H bos made many en^es, but never yel 
l^ed a fricaid. We are all sensible of thii 
truth too; that whatever pleasure we may 
derive from seeing others ridiculed, no on«i 
•could erer endure to be burlesqued himsdf ; 



* See Charters's. Sermona. 
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ieCthis bedcme, even^ in Ibe most triflmg 
peculiarity^ and anger is instantly exdted. 
Were there no other piolive to discommend, 
•nd discourage die practice, this alone 
/wauldy aad ought to, be sufficient A wise 
parent or teacher tviU- profit by a apeetacle 
4>f human ii^rmity . being presented; to a 
stiaidy to awaken his gratitude for his own 
advantages : — ^^ Who made him, or u% to 
4differ from another? our own hands did 
«ot fashion us." ^ Age ia honor^lte; 
<iiDary hairs are a crown 'of wisdom whea 
^found in the way^i^ of r^fateouimess.'' That 
ileformed body may contain a soul where 
'"virtue sits enshrined. The beggar Laza- 
*tw, ' who lay on tdie ground full of sores» 
iwas carried by the angels to Abiaham'a 
^som^ 



youfig lads were^ going to feare 
school by a stage coach; on entering thi& 
coach, they observed sitting in one comer 
an old mfm, of a rery peculiar, and what 
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they diose to consider, a very ridicufotts* ap- 
pearance ajad dress; they accordingly m a 
dhort t^e began to make him the'sutgect of 
sarcastic remarks to' each other; but not 
contented with this, they at length laughed 
at him openly, and to himself: he bore all 
thdr outrage? with persevering mildness and 
forbearance. The journey was long, of 
about three days continuance. On the se<» 
cond day, one of the lads was taken vio- 
lently ill, insomuch that he was obliged ta 
stop at an inn on the way, where he was 
among utter strangers, save his companion^ 
who could give him but little aid. The old 
gentleman whom they had treated so un* 
worthily, voluntarily relinquished his jour* 
ney, procured every medical and other aid 
for the lad, nursed him himself, and when he 
was recovered, paid all the expences at- 
tending his confinement, and the further 
prosecution of their journey. On parting 
with the lads, he gave each of them a libe- 
- ral allowance of packet mon^, and said tt) 
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to them, *^ Now, my young companions, 
whenever yoa feel inclined to ridicule any 
one again, I hope you will remember your 
old friend and fellow-traveller/' 
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CHAP. X. 



" CHILDREN," said the late Bishop 
Horne," should be inured as early as pos^ 
sible to works of charity and mercy. Con- 
stantine, As soon as bis son could write, em*:- 
ployed kis hand in signing pardons, amd de- 
lighted in conveying through his mouth ail 
the fistvours he granted." If we needed any 
proof that some qualities are inherent lA 
children, we have it in this; that amoi^ 
those of the same family, and about the 
same age, and in the habits of constant ki- 
tercourse with each other, some are deddr 
edly of a selfish, and others of a generous 
dispositon: one will reserve every thing h^ 
gets to himself, another will give a share t0 



«tll around hiin. While we endeavour to 
correct and counteract the former propen* 
sity, let us be careful in the encouragement 
of the latter, lest vanity and a love of praise 
be kindled, and that generosity degenerate 
not, in riper years, into thou^tless profusion 
and extravag^ce, and terminate at length 
in injustice. Conduct is right only whibt 
its motives are right Lord Karnes recom^ 
fioends thai a f upooL of money be- pvem to 
cfaildn^ for charitable purposes,^ and tfasit 
each of them appcopria^ it to the best 
of. his judgpaent, rendering an . account to 
hiisi employer. An interesting tiiscovery 
mig^t thus be made of the peculjar dispo- 
skions and filings of children. It appears, 
to lae) tfaat <me oi th^ best methods 44 
iemi^g ehildren benevolence from pur^ 
m^tHFes, is to enable them to exercise it 
Uovm acts of self-denial: and in this, let 
pmeats themselves set tb^n the example. 
If .they have proposed purchasing a rich 
diess, or a piece of plate, or even some- 
&ing which they might think necessary tp 
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Tcndfort and conTenieiice, let them farego' 
this, and lay out the money on tiie poor. li 
they give a dinner to a few needy persons, in 
the cold season, let them and their children 
be presMi, at least a part of the time while 
ibese people are iieasting on then* bountf ^ 
let these parents 4eU their children, andl witt 
k not be trae, tluit this si^t is in^t^ 
more gratifyii^.than Ae possession of what 
they desined It is unreascwiable and sIim 
smd to exact (tf children what we do mat 
perform oursehres. GoldsBHth in Ins Essayli 
lelates an anecdote of a French priest of th« 
name of Godkiot, aa inhabitant of ^e ci^ 
of Rhcims. He was known to possess im^ 
meoBe riches, but was never found to giv^ 
any. thkg in charity, and led toward himself' 
a life of the utmost parsimony. His 'fellow^ 
^zens hated fa^, smd pnrsned him witit 
execrsitimis wherever he went ;* but hecon^ 
tinned has bourse of nninterruplsed and amas-* 
ing frugality. He had long observed and 
felt the distress to which the city was ex- 
posed, from being destitute of water, and 
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he laid out the treasure he had amas&ed^ in 
the formation of an aqueduct 

« 

A child should be infitirueted that kind 
offices and words to the poor, are sometime 
n^ore valua.ble than money : ** to enter the 
abodka of tbt wretched^ to examine delit^ 
ahd wants, aiid diaetees; to endure \o9iih- 
some sights and smells, within the isphere of 
infection ; to give time and thou^^ ^nd 
lands and money ; this is the substanefe, not 
Ihe shadow of virtue.*" A child of better 
ataticm might visit a poor sick child, and 
strive to amuse it, and perform for it the 
UtUe services of humluuty within his power. 
Few children of any rank in life have come 
throu^ even the morning of their daya 
vrithout suffering pain and sickness : a t^ 
membrance of this kind will lead one to do 
what be can for the rdief of his poorer 
bjretfirei^; but these offices appear more 
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pecntiaiiy destined to females, and they will 
therefore fiadl to be noticed in som^ subse- 
quent tiioughts* 

Respecting cruelty to animals, I e^^ in 
opmion with Miss Hamilton, that children 
Vfben they pluck off the legs ^d wing|s of 
insects^ are not. aware of the pain they 
^e. I ronember in my childhood, i^ 
tiiere was a butcher's shop in the neigh* 
boorhood. where my &ther resided^ g<Wg 
i^equenily to see the sheep wounded and 
i)lieeding to death : with my present ideas of 
avarasion to sudi a speckle, I can scarcely 
sunuooo up courage to recai this.recollec* 
tion;. yet no child could be fonder of a^i^ 
mals than I was, or more univilling to giv$ 
them pain. We can make children awari^ 
cf th^ fiijury they do in dismembering inr 
sects,. by explaining to t^en^ the. use of thedr , 
own kg9 zdA arms, ^d inflicting ^ sU^ 
pain on theae. If we ^ve domest^ ani^ 
mals, let children see that we use vf^ seyi^ 
irity to tbem- Jf a £|ttier wiU lashhis horg^ 

F 
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or his dog unmercifiiUy in Ae pretoner of 
his son, no wonder if the son become hanl 
hearted and inhuman: on the oilier hanci^ 
let us beware of teaching false humam^ 
In those countries, where from a ml^^Dus 
|)iiiiciple the brute creation are spared^ tor-* 
iants are murdered by tiioiisands. WJmt 

■ 

horrible inconsistency! Animate nxBfe be 
Uted for the service of man, and 
Hnimals must be destroyed from the rat 
they commit Hiis can be made intriligiUe 
to the capacities of childreti: in a^inrafinr 
insfeEBn^, I would i^t give mice citfaer. to: m 
child, or to a cat to torment; but mioe^flR 
injurious vermin^ and ^ould be destnrppd, 
tHitnot putto nnnecessaiy paift. GrmtiHf 
consists in tormenting animals. ^ There kjt 
necessity that some be put to deatii: it. is 
well, however, to keep chOdnsn* from suck 
sights; but how are ^e to keep them fiimi 
ithe spectttcle daily presented, to thediigiace 
*of onr city, add ef humanit^^ of the baiv 
1)ariti^ idfficted^on' imimals ^tstmed finr 
slattghter, by those who lead 4d]em to tlie 
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iHMest ^^ .t# \3f^fm^y . wl^a we see tbour 
«cdB mid.terit^ Ijha^Gwidfi of hym^ber 
Ji^, a»i some amQng the first ranks in the 
ilringtem^ ^kH% m^ ^^x delight to the 
^b^rittitesigb^^Qf lm> Qiowtars of the |)uinaii 
bMffaig). bmisif^ 4Mlgunngi su3d 
iimir<hrmg «a^ o|her? What^ 
^feeiiufiB^/ the m&^^i^^v^ aod^rffipfd), wd 
iawwne f^epiod in YvUch we live S This 
^fbmgesous.infeo the borbfurity of .savages, 
adAwH ihar aprid^ for t^^ barbari^, 
Jiileilxii^nwfliiGey. 1^^ at^ de^tittvtte of 
iHite nriitiiaB WfaiohrdM^aetecbe.sikyiage na- 
Amas^ V WhaH; j$ .do faeconp^ oi the. duld, 
lidiised £3tfai^t.e|»8 ace ieitsted. wi|h |;he 
^5ih»ai«iUinto , ,, , , / i 

U. 1 u,y .'iiftHKijfe^^W of our year? ' ^ ; ^ 
^„. _;^Is Msjon di^bpnour^d and defil'd in most 

Bjr bndding ills, that ask a prudent nana 
^ '^6 cfect^fe&ttt But alas! ft0wfs«&ncraib6ll, 
^ ^ 4r ^tt^l^MiJll^ftilb tuoLihteit «Jo«t%. • r \; 
£L ^ fltanasneUyfi^matdflftiliib of .4dbf i9> ^U- , 
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Trotn insects and iBft)fflriaIs-iyEi6truGtcm m^ 
furnish useful lessons^ to diildfen m practb 
cal virtue, and thus provide kn excellent Tse- 
curity against their ill treating them. . The 
daily labours of the bee and of the ant; as 
Dr. Watts says, awake the fioiil to industry, 
and to the necessky of providing for fatam 
"Want: the bee furiiishes to cfaildm. 6ne of 
their most favourite fepasls^. Hence ^&ey 
can learn gratitude even to this little insect, 
and that no creature of God is to be jdiH 
spised. Hbey see the hen gatioer her tSuck* 
ens under her wings, hence they may be 
taught affection to the parents who walch 
over, and shelter them in their early years: 
from the dog, the constant atfeemifant <rf dar 
fitther's footsteps, and liie fidtfafulii^iajK^^ 
of his property, they can learn attachment 
and fidelity: from the provident <iare of 
every animal for its youn^ and from their 
,|eeblene$s^ €b^j may be fiprdished with a 
perpet^ kissen of theJK«4 and the use of 
parental care and tendeiaess. Another lea- 
son may be inculcated : Who teaches tlus 
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wisdom even to the meanest of creatures? 
The all intelligent, all bounteous Mind, who 
called universal Nature into existence, and 
without whom not even a sparrow falleth to 
the ground. 
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CHAP. XI. 






WE are told of Plato, thitt wheh hfe 
slave had committed a crime agarrist Mift/ he 
would not himself injQict punishmeht bn'hhiiy 
for this reason, tfaiar he was itr a ]i{K9l^i<5)i, 
and therefore not master of himisie#. * "fHie 
saying of the wise man, thtit "'he ! that 
Spareth the rod, hateth the child,^ has ft^feft 
a dreaiul one for many children: happfly'lHe 
infliction of corporal punishment is in tills 
country, at least, almost universally ^- 
ploded : I say happily, for 1: Aevei^ y^t 
knew of an instance in which it produced 
good. By this chastisement, thfei dull Kaiib 
been rendered duller still: the ob^lSndte coA- 
firmed in their obstinacy J the tne^ spirit 
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has been broken; the generaus mind, de^ 
graded, in the lowest degree of cfe^^a? 
tkm, its own esteem. It is an assured fact^ 
that if ^ convicts in the hull^s discover 
that a man sent among them has undergojie 
Ihe punishment of flogging, they refuse to 
associate with him. Saint Pierre affirms that 
be ooold demonstrate, by a multitude of ext 
ttnples, tbat tiie depravation of the most 
iMtoriottS crtmiiials in his country bogm 
mKh Ike crudty of ^uax education. . Plu* 
tATcb says, ** Children are rather to be won 
to folk) V their studies by exhortations and 
fUtioDal motiraB, thaa forced to them hy 
.wjhippi^g, w any other disgraceful punisb^ 
mevts; for tiiey wben tneated with severity 
are rendered dull, and discourage from 
tbe performance pf their tasks. Praise ^d 
fsprwf ar^ more dTectual with children 
^lan any disgnioeful correctbn ; the former 
to kicite tfaem to what is good, and the 
latter to restrain them from what is evil: 
but we must use these alternately, acc(Hrd« 
mgta the variety of occasions." Onevbcm 
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I knew, and iaghly resjpected^ was educated 
in her early^ years by a relation. On a cer* 
taiti^ day in erery week, she remved tx»pCH 
)rai chastiseaient; if she had cominttted 
faults, ^^ the punishment was due;" iS^tiA 
had not, ^^ she probably would in the week 
^B[»oinjg>" At the distance of mem liWk 
half a dentury, the inemory of ithisiwooiafl^ 
who bore a public character: fatipk^ aoi 
charity, was spoken o^ and : ju9tly» witlt 
aversion, by the person ska had 1;ho5 tfealiiL 

' I have heard a §BQtteBia& toelatie^; iH!ia| 

•nee as a puniefameB^ at jidbxriir li^ itwi 
eon^Ued to chew a certain .quantH||! of tti^ 
liaooo, the sickness produoed by w^di 
nearly ^destroyed hinu What a vile exef« 
cise <tf tyranny and xnielfy was this ! Easft^ 
ing is often imposed as ^ fmniahn^nton ^ 
ehildren; bot &sting occasjooally Ja baiae^ 
fickl to the health botii of the youngs iEU:idk : 
the more -advanced ia^life; it is thens£^e at :> 
pii^ tomake it an otgect of dreads and^^^o 
t^ise to give children lan idra tbAt;mtii|^i(^ 
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ttpD by teaching ^tiE^eoi tQ b&^iow/wdth^ 
aJMemioys, oolyBOt |n 1^ ffif^ of piiniih* 
znent This is ope fii tbe n)i94^. 9^ ^f^i 
nial which c^iildren may; v&nf[ ^fiijiJLfvpyf 

to torn it, i? to gve n chad; ^^ff gFM,r»fc 
diy bread for his dinner; but let those per- 
sons rjecoUeet, that ^ gres^-pr^giKirtionTof 
tfa^ jn^itaats o^the nifore^or^ern^p^ 0:^ 
our kingdom are &4 '€hie%;oa tt|& i^g]s4^ 
«Qts of water ^elf and that U^^Q^ai^ ^!?^i 
saqdS'ln the day and co^nti^ ^:<^ U^ V^^ltfh 
would i:ejoice to^ have a^ s^^i£V3n&»quantit}r. 
of diy l^iead'tf} i^t^fyj^e eravings jQjf hup^j 
1^: let^em <K>^^fC:top tlKHeYi^ti^^t^ t|iej^ 
are doing^ to ladiild, |l^}r:jteachiiiig I^ ^.^hf 
liocrence to akn{de food The c^^angea kx 
hwaao Itfe are t^fh^ that it would^-^ell 
fer parents and teacl^rs to aecustgn^^hi^-^ 
dten from their earliest y^ars to sucl^ ha^Nitf 
of lifi^ as will reader no sitiiatiqn or ciroinx-t 
stance, ia the^ after lot too gfier?<His to hp 
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fiorne.'' Thfr Hrants 6f natii#e 'aife-'^s^ £^ 

ibfe himc: 1\> ^e to a cHild (fiis ft i^oi^^ 
ineht (Mat htetA #hidl ii, iSiie steff 6r l}f&, # 
b&fli'prfep6ateroU8 anct wfefcfed': it were MtP 
. tfr t6 allo^ him, as A regard, ft) give ^ 
<rtJfef^rt of hfe (Jinner to some pbor eJiHcT, 
and rese][*ve his bread for h^nself. 

■ ^ - . . • , . r l_ 
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PuiiishnJehts %iust ttecdssarily be ihfflEt-^ 
^, br nothing cotild be ieffected. For sdy • 
ing tfijs, I have the authority of one wHo hft# 
been for many years, ancl stfll is, a ^^e, 
and conscientious, and kind teacher of the 
young: " hmti^ experienfce shews, '^ sftfe 
has toH me, ** tibat s6 it must 1)^, h<5W- 
' ever painful it is' found for ftie instructor.^ 
I have known and fel^ that silence on thii 
part of an affectionate' parent was ^ mom 
grievous punismnent than Ae utmost sevfe-^ 
rity of language, or harshness of treattiaeS?> 
l^^melidber 'that having once offended my 
ibo^r, she did not speak to me for a Whol^ 
8ay, and this day appeared to rate one of 



sooceas of tlt» me^ioci may, p(Q?e lb 
kind parent hn ipgre.infliwAce qv^jc 
mind of a child, tbw it s^§» qm; 90d 
tiiat e&trdogemeiit from 9ucb a pansqt ia> th^ 
^arst punishment she could ioflict F^ 
wepte, would you have your; children love 
you, begin by loving them ; make your.sa- 
ciety delightful to them, and they M-iU not 
resort to kh^ of improper companiinps, Yoii 
accuse them of preferring the company ,<i^ 
imy one,, even of your sejrvants, to yOura. 
Ala3! does n<^t the evil - ori^nate Uiyourr 
selves? Be indeed the parents, the couor- 
sellors, the affectionate, unwearied, unvary*- 
]9g friends of your children, and you will 
bave no occasion to chide or compel them 
into your presence.: banishment from it ti^j 
will regiurd as the greatest evil they. hav<$ to 
dread; punish than thuS; and they are pu«* 
nished indeed ! 
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, ^ a tiSfi^^er 
punishment^ 
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thus 'writes t6 m€ : ^* Our punisfaoieDlB ^dt 
^^FoperfibBed to theofifefiecL Wfelmwfixnd 
)>rivktk>n a good mettiod: tii& most besen^ 
^My M% or childreii little regani Hmtoi^ 
•fences : thus, for acts of oareleamess, dtey 
pay a i^mall fine in mon^; but if these Mt6 
are very ire<|ue»tly repeated, whkh is seme- 
times tile esse, their names are placed on 
br slate which hangs in tiie school room, and 
it remains ^cre during the day, and wbat- 

ehiderd' from partaking. We have found 
this plan baoeficial. If the pdnishaient be 
§or any vice, sueh as deception, or felse- 
hood, the name is conspicuously marked by 
a; circle round it^ and the guSty one is iiot 
allowed to speak to any of her 0(»npani6ns 
till her name is oblStdrated, the ^e of 
Which depends upon circumstances. This 
pl«n we hope is a good one. Theseareow 
only punishments." 

' ,S«I^^ c^cxfihement and idleix^ 

to oie punishioents likdy to-be attended 



%m ^Imucr, aad -those whio. hitve Neil 
seill to BcijewfeUy 4x> beat hemp, would imv^ 
fo^4 cond^ninalioQ to doing nothiiig^ ia6^ 
vitdy niQre gper0w &an hard labour. A 
lof^^4&f- society, and of active aiH>lo^ei^ 
;ajne peculiarly dbservable ia wry early Ufa 
AydaSid^ even without companions about hii^ 
mm agi^ wfll have a gravity and silence be* 
longing not to his years> and his unceoiitr 
ting exertk»i8 in someway or aoothcpTi firoia 
the time he rises^ till he goes to rest, afford 
a striking and undtoiable j^roof, that restiic* 
tion from emplo^m^i^ would heamisery to 
him: if ther^re he^ be dhut i^), and witii 
iMAnig to d^^Kgehis atstent^m^ he wflltfaM( 
himadf veiy e^tually punished, 

Taaks^ are freq^entiy imposed as a; put; 
nishment It was a custoqi onc^ .let U9 
hope it is ntyri discontujued, to give a chapr 
ter or a psahn in;>the- Bihhi to* be46arnB^ 
tt tUs way. A' more t^S^ctual pie^hod tc^ 
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*MKe ^ittireii^iaHle the BMeMtddtopwe- 
ly ttf¥d- been Sensed: tUt book, wbieh ife 
the hasid^ of a wise psmnt ^r tmehor, for- 
niftheB an endless source ol' interest^ attfwv 
facMi, and inatnictkm to children. If they 
consider instructioB as iriEsome; where does 
tte ftiiU lie? with those icertainly who gi^ 
them, lessonff to learn as punishnientSt A 
}M)rtion of the Bible, of history, of geo- 
;^phy, of grammar, forced on a child in 
this way, may go fer to create in him a 
ha,tred to iedl serious study whatever. 

' Chithewhole, IshouklweoiniiieQdgEntte 
methods eren in tibte admioistralkm of pu^ 
tushments; but with miidness, let fifntness 
jmd constancy be minted : without a s|eady 
rule of conduct, no good will be done. A 
fiithar who severely chastises his scm to-day, 
and indulges him in every tiling to-morrow, 
will rain that son. The parent or teacher 
who h not possessed of anold^ patient, perw 
tevermg, steady temper of mind, wfll never 
succeed in the education of yontiu ^ Even 



tutdter^ptbishmeni a thMd tiiay ^ and ac- 
Inowledg^ tii6 tendemessr o£ a parent: he 
xAay love.you, while be holds you in awe 
and respect: indeed, in all the rekticms of 
life, where respect is extii^ii^ed, affection 
will soon die. Teach your child to love 
you, and teach iam- to revere you: the 
union of these, forms the only true filial re* 
gard. 

, • , V Ofe,3oo's best fcieodl % • 

A father, whose authority, iq show: 
When most severe, and mustering all its force, 
Was btit the graver eonntenaiice of love. 
Hboee tftktteur, tik« .tibe clouds of spriitg, aiigfat 

Ao^i^tter ipw a,n4 thyeo ^.«wful vokeii . , 
But h^d a blessing in Its darkest frown. 
Threatening at oncei and nourishing the 
plant." / . • 
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CHAP. XU. 



AS these thoughts iare of a general na* 
ture, I do not moan now to enter into the 
question, wheljber a public oir piivat^.^edu* 
^bn should be preferred, but shall isHkx a 
few remarks respecting parents, teachers, 
and children. Iii these I shall avail myself, 
aipong other resources, of the aid of a fiuend^ 
who is a teacher of youth. 
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It is^ the advice of Plutarch, that we loc^ 
after such teachers for our diilcken as are^ 
Uameless in their lives, nol jusdy repnwr. 
able for their manners, and of the best ex* 
perience in teaching; **'for/.as he adds^ 
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'^ the very spring and root of integrity and 
virtue li6 in the felicity of a good eduqa.7 
tion :" and he says farther, ** how can tiifil; 
man deserve the name of a father, who is 
more concerned to gratify others in theti^ 
requests, than to have his children well odd? 
cated? For though parents Hnow, and wr/f 
told bef(Mre hapd, by those who understend 
better than themselves, both of the inabilit]f 
and the profli^tcy of certain teachers, yet 
being overcome, either by their fair and flat<» 
ttpig speeches, or prevaUed on togratifjf 

mieb firi^ds as* spei^ oir their behjolf, they 

* 

oevertheless, commit the charge of their chiK 
dren to them/' 

As it was IP the days of Plutarch, so is it 
|B the days we live in, We have inefficimt 
teachers, and {N^ofligate teachers, and pa« 
l^ts oxnmit th^ children, the men and 
^men of the next generation, to their care! 
^^fimplnints have l^^-made, and justly^ 
pf scbflf^ jbat;weie there no inconside^ 
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fio pupib^ and tiius a remedy iroukt be 
pwvide^ for &e eviL A youfig lady ^ 
'<jQBipanled as aoquemitance of hea^i a hg^ 
^h^ ivas takk^ her daughter to sebo;^ 
the was siirpmed by hearing the mistiMiaiet 
cf tias school say that ^ey weie engi^adl 
to a card pNuty m ibe eveabg* Oft .hef 
MfK^Mkig her ^render that Uiey dheuicl 
Mh leate tib^ pupfis, the lady aa^weiedli 
^ OhI they will nob go ^ tiiey afe 'gmi$ 
to bed.'' The young lady replbd^ ''J M ' 
mA iUce them at all, and I wonder you %^ 
Jow your daughter to remain wilh tfamu.^ 
^It 18 9o fashwnabk a sehoot^ and ^Hqf 
draw so beautifully that I do not like to 19^ 
move her/' These &shionable ladies shor% 
Mtefwards, stopped paynMrt for £. li^OtK) ; 
to clear wliidi sum, liothing-iraa left bol 
-016 housdiold goods: one erf* tibift ladba 
liafiiiq; ifisappefured wi& allthe money she 
i&ould procure. On tiie .i»6onBisten^ Of 
fiteeists, a teacher of youth writes m the 
feUowmg mtoner: '' Wehai^ a fine Utdi# 
|ki «f teayeaM ^ «£ v1m» I tovftiuit 
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Ifae timttest doubt, had we dione:^ ma^ 
angemeat; ^lot ^he would be dl ife xoiild 
vkh ^or dfsire; but I apprehend if ia her 
ease, -cinaiontaBoei pcoduce tfa^ genenl 
ttbcty <tet she wilt \» emry. tinng- we 
iradd xkdttriflh terJtofae;.Ib»re^.hitiiei^ 
CMWtfifttcted^ l^inosaBaiit attontian aad ob» 
•malMi, the mbchietdooe while at kmo^ 
tig» mmecesaury, jury nwKmitiBrt mduH 
r which jshe ^pemnces^ and the un* 
%»UBdett adnuiatioii she leoeives from* tfat 
€ »ti|moy At her fisher's house, aad. froai 
iiioM irhbfli ahe m^fwith hn pai«ot9; :{ 
^^Ady peffWiTe that ^mb, visiti^ efttjo^ 
Hie. irill io'a i^drt ttme occupy her adMria 
AiiMg^Cs^^ Who can vooder ^hnrif ddi 
dr»' 10 kuCructed^ beoome vain^ srifti^ 
a&ddiriofaedieat? Paretito?^vfao:tiw 
liiifar cUidren, have feidom, If eirei^ attf 
VMitf6it in- theoi^ and -Ar this thejp nn^ 
litettkftiMif oaca coiMfaiet Tha^aobtrai at 
arik^a^: ikK oompfeki^ « iadjrof dia 

INi^pMl^ ha g l i a l ft^ lhM i Jyxrw afiiHi had 
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oeafied, received for rej^y, *' I faaverirndtl 
music master for her at bome^ and o^ber. 
things I do not mind!!" Was not such «^ 
speech calculated to nmke tiie head ,of a 
school quit her employment in disgust and 
despair ? It was made: too in the preiieme. 
of that very daughter; wbs tiie child; to 
Hame then, tf she n^lected not.oi^t|iia 
•'* one thing needful/' but every thing d9^ 
unless driven to do otherwise? Wise teaeh^ 
^jrs are not fond of giving long holidays, ^ 
dhey are called, to their pupils; scmie inters 
tals of relaxation are necessaxy: but.jMli 
much for masters as scholars; study caim6f|: 
go on wdl which is constantly interrupted t 
and it is a lamentable truft, that the tehifil. 
phildren are allowed in at home,, are in 
giEsieral directly contrary to those they nm^ 
laught in schools; and it need not be matter^ 
^ wonder, if little good be done in them$^ 
when parpetual efforts are made to counters 
actitathome. Parents must hcrfd in respedr 
tfie instructors- iif their dutdrov otberwisci' 
tixiSQ chiUieii^iivflL aat nsaiadi liiMai. aadl 
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txnsequently will not deri?e benefit from- 
tiieir lessods. It has been a complaint sA 
loi^ sttoding, and made both in a serious' 
and satyiical muiner, that private teachers, 
espettally in great fiemulies, are treated as^ 
upper servai^: ^' Give your child to a" 
^lafp to be educated, and instead of doer 
yoB will have two." At school, children 
im taught subjection to . their instructors^ 
a course of study is prescribed to thtm) 
they acquire simple and regular habits, ' as 
teqtect their food and hours of rest; dief 
go home, say at Cimstmas, and are not 
ev^ one of these habits too firequently re-^ 
termed? Parsots,' becaiuse they have i been 
at schooV and under subjection, set .'them 
free frxMn jev^ry restraint; study is kbanv 
dooed altogeti^, as proper for school, aad 
flchck^only ; 'everyJuuiry in diet is layishr 
cd on theiki; fliey sit up lat^ and of course 
jttie fabuxs of the morning must be wasted 
]R bed: one little month sweeps' away the 
kboun jof 4six : as : this an ui^ust pioture^ 
ti^hb^ifBii 4Uky it .has not truth iuiit? Horn 



atDtty 1^9000, itod to'their i»eH doing, mm 
tfau^acquindd byefaikll'ail ScIkk)! it regaitl** 
«d as a place of ooflliBefaiefit ; iinaiefBip«> 
peap as tytMte; jstudyis irtLBOme; siin^il^ 
fiood is despind'; ragulat'faabiti are aft ia^ 
telcmUe sestramt. Itemendier) pakqbv 
tha* tUd IS not te^fimlt <j£ your duMaga :^ 
wkat you bam aotiiy that yon iimdk^xpMIt 
^ soap.; tD'ApcnDa with the ttfadie*#af 
yoii chiMrte^- or do Dat suppose llM««j|faqp 
viU daiHrfe benefit llhim tfaekr iMtruali<^QiM 
1. paipesfs houae^ that ia which, h^v^aik 
dseiv breath, where his earliest years wece 
poased^ ibcnU anioabtedfy be ti» first 
etl)Mt of YegaAi to » aUld: her shcHdd jquia 
irwirti; m gfMty and Aet pleasu» in ai^ristaias 
tork; bat wfayumi^cttiWrenbetaiig^ti^ 
tfia ha^ae<tf their iiistruetQxt^ itf #^ 
fiaadj ^Aat the. dtsafdiiie ef a\saiiodl^;iar 
an^cwryriapect lor their goed; thatitis 96 
#«i .tttauitr importaaee ^ta ac^aina simpUl 
«il legalir liafcits inr ea% 3F00th;.'«riiat 
(eacbersi; who ack hem motittes. Df cmi 
acience^ pass many, aasaoas aad..|iaiiifiil 
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fawra; tbeif oure rndted Bever tnteraulgj 
hQw. indeed sbcmld il» ifbeo th^y reflect 
that to (bem U la kitruBtod to foiona tl^ 
^ those who are^oaeday to afit a deckledl 
part oa the gipeattheali^^ hiiii^i^ eadstei^^ 
nay 4upe deiAbed to eteniailife! iM thent 
Bot lalKHHr itk vi^: left tbeiiir haj¥^ Ae tmrn^ 
jpioefia^aeai^g that the yamg^pteote caUiiv 
vated hy tbeaa with wcti im^raaiM %ad ii^ 
<M$WtcsBii^ ai^Bfiarisbed^ aad di^fih^ 
acid cwTied oa to beau^ and ie^rtflity^ tod 
«tte&d9ess by a pweiit^a hand, . ^ 
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: A mother, one: asf ifaMe jtsteatned k^ih 
aihte and wi^l ii >fi »naffdi tpak^ b«r: U^ 
4mi^^imj ^ eifhir year^ old, ^ pHwe her 
afc aobMl ; ^ was re{»ieaeaifed as^ yi w)^ 
hmlth; jthi9 vf^ nf^mg mtpmv^ Jw her 
ithdle. years had be^ii pai^sed jEU9^:th<}M[v,/af 
ohJMreQ usually ^ra ia th^ Chi^stina^ v^cifr 
tiapu Th$ lady of t||e h«ufe r^yed: ^ 
00 <;om[j|jibk!|i ^^ al|e wa^.|o ,ber,|eiigp«| 
«^y .t<? Jber carp; Jber mothffc h^^y/efe 
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insisted on' conung to see her once a week, 
because she said, the child loved her so 
much^ rfiat she would fret herself ifl if she 
did not; ^ always left her little ^rl in 
tears/ Why was' this so? because she had . 
just p&rdbd from- a parent,' from whom she 
had never expierieneed reprool^ and who Had 
gratified her every desire. ' An instance of 
the child^s tf^^f terror her mother occurred 
shortly afterinrards: a friend of herV called 
lit &e school, from whom she leaded th^ 
this mother wa£) very ill:, herprecepb-ei^ 
found her in tears : ^^ What is the matter, 
my dear?'' said she to her. *VMy mamnia is 
very ill/* " I ifm Borry for it, but I hope sh6 
will sooq hb better/' A servant came lh^ 
sinit day to take the child home: ongoing 
to ibid &r«nvel to the lady of the house, sb6 
asked her how her maxhma was? . ^*I '&o 
not know," replied the child. " You have 
not seen Ae servant, then?" " Yes, butX 
/org^of to ask her/* The lady detamed her 
% fe^ minutes, to endeavour to inal^e her 



sensible of her iaconsistency. In tbe couri^e 
ef time, she had ^the happiness of seeing 
the ffH>d eff<^ct^jof her labours on this child s 
behalf. At first, as the little girl h|d never 
been accustomed to study but when she 
chose, application, however slight, was bur- 
densome to her. She had never suffered re^ 
straint, consequently compliance with re^ 
gulations was a hardship : she had always 
been accommodated, therefore the rule, 
** Do unto others as you would they should 
do unto you," was not a pleasant one. She . 
did not think, how should she ? that the 
comfort of society depended on an exchax^ge 
of good offices; but by a different mode of 
education, the child who was selfish, deceit- 
ful, discontented, firetful, disobliging, and re- 
luctant to do every thing required of hex^ 
became liberal, open healted, happy, healthy, 
lively, obliging, and ready to obey every 
CQipmand of her kind instructors, for so 
the^ certainly merit to be called. This 
is no solitary instance of the bad and good 

o 
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judgment dictates, aa fieu- as her feelings re- 
semble, or dijflfer from muie." 

The grand secret in educalion is to study 
human nature; and without this study car- 
ried on unremil^gfy, w^i^td^ver may be the 
talents, or the accomplishments of the ia-* 
diyiduals who take this charge on them, and 
although they may arduously and industri- 
OPfdgrifiiboKr' to eStct their aim, nionel^^, to 
ftoii^r tfieir pupils intelligmt^ amiabte, vir- 
iMt^j fhey will never succdkHl^ Tbeplu^ 
pi^ temper and ^posiloon of each cbM 
l«^ii0t,be studied: general rales are defitriid- 
ti¥eoiies; tiiat discipline which is ^dbd^ 
aiMl .pvodtictive of good to.ohe,1iai3a compli- 
f^l^v^y iinjtnrioas effect oipon another;' -In 
SQhtMkI% therefom, iMiierdtinre are, suppose, 
forty or My cikildcen, the heads of tJhie^ 
.schools? if they become safrom proper mo^ 
jtttflns, jnustt be^ incessant tldbourers dieo^ 
Belve^ ideilo^g their ^i^ifite attentioit to^ih^ 
goddio^ f«h tifrthcirpiipils^ or the prob^- 
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bUity 19, tbat mme of them will do* weMu 
The mechanical paste^ of education mmji.ht 
taught by assistants; but these Ithingi Mfil^ 
^tionii the chfuracter, will nbt fix 'righo 
pmciples^ 'WiU'nQt.matuie the jfsdsginmt) 
Fill not, in fine, render the piJptt miirsdu^ 
able member of society. If the heads of 
|(dv>ola Jiegjiect their -duty, no aasistanlH^ill 
liiUil.it for them. . Exertioo of mind, Iccki^ 
s^tant a&d imwearied, they owM ^eaqpfo^ 
themselves, - or : they macy expect to Mff ibsvn 
liupils amoving about m a^ life «s. faiecfa^H 
^tcall^ as MaiUardet's automftta, : answer^ 
iG(g.Qertaaa questions vary learaedly, draww 
k^ )>ietufea very prettily, making certakf 
iDQvemeqts with much d^aace, piling # , 
oiimber of tuaep very eoniectly, aikl very 
gracefully, but xKrthing moc& Well worid it, 
be were this all* Such persouages maj.be 
innocent and amusing: like Goldsmith^s 
Mi^ in Black, ^Wery goodtuatured,. with- 
out the least shaj^e of harm in them :'' but 
be it remembered,, that i£ we do not imiil- 
cate good, vice will in all probabtUty syring 
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u{>. Tbe •humaD miad is not a barcen soil ; 
tf<ithe.iM(db of vlsdooi and modfiess are 
tot -ptented these in proper traie^ ft lirSl bb 
wcrmm Mritii noxious aad poisonous wteSs, 
c ow upti ag that soil, anA spvMdii^ polk* 
tioii>a»iiBdL 

i .! HanMmr strange tbe assertaovi may Meta^ 
yet j .have autliority ibr -iayiii^ 'tbat- QSb 
Imifs^f ttudjr, as tbeir habits and th^i^i 
aniitcnaec*^, are not tbe most jmportajk 
taidoldrm: their ipterrals' of play aiid ^^f 
kJfwee^. tbote iilvsduablie por iioni of 'th€if 
thn^ jace to^ generally difiregarded bbtfx in 
jpnUie^tid private. -eihicatioiK ^Y6uhSiiii 
finished jovb: leasoos^ now you may g5 Mi9 
aooise ^youi^<!l?es as yoa pieaie:'^ a' iil^tti^ 
^^Masfecmission^ as it 6fe^\i^nt\y prote!^ 
to the ibo^ies, as well as the minds <Df ctiil-* 
dnen. An Instmctor of youth onc6 Wr6Te 
to me,, " If I am more aiixious for trty pu- 
pils at ooe time tiian another, i% i^ when tK6y 
himtaid'actual purauiJt. ' I love 'tO^s^g tl^ 
llkappy, but happiness ift not tcf be obtkinetf 
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by idlenetf . As tibe mind musit be occu« 
pied, if not occupied properly, it will be 
80 impit^rly, and whose fttult is it? Not 
tfatft of the chfldnea: if they be not in active 
exercise of body, let amusing books bs 
plaiaed in their hands: give them ,geogra« 
pfaioal, aatoonoinical, grammatical games: 
aU tbcBe will interett, ihad in^uc^ and yet 
§t0f akt pk^^hings, and a child is nevef 
dinplfMind that he is ^ 4own to theid^ but 
ia ftom iMighted at being thus ao^loyed^ 
aD^ctttti^cs H as a-'fiiiAroiir." When bu^ 
i^tt^ aaftim i$ at ^berly, ifi 4he iimeat which 
9^ vmjf be 8t«died witb #« «»atf advao* 
tagi; Mt infarn tiit fettem of the <$€hooh 
^Tsbpomd «Q iier. lii Itifjff hoDUB fi ^e^ 
lasakioii^ the pew^ beot ^f eaeh ^hiU% 
naandmBgr be the tciMk. leaail^ di^Mvewl 
IKhen, ndsed, ^i^ we display kmr cnfn ^- 
ractem and fefeUaga? La jfiompaiiy, *Wkst9 
oorteki anlea of xiondodt aire |nr!Mdl bed Ift 
UBy sir Bi tiie ^fieedom sttd eonfidelftc64>f oitf 
qwn fakmes,^ and fineHstdea? .ThewQAt aim*' 
pie iq^ ia& can aqawer tiuB q^edoov W|;d 
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parents and teachers will study tte youci^. 
when they .are themseflves set free from, 
study; and watch over their intervals of 
amusement. If this seem to impose too 
nmcb, be it remembered, that they who putl; 
their hands to the plough, ^ould not loo]^ 
back: ." in the morning, sow thy seed, dK&dii\ 
•the evening withhold not thy hand; : Bahot^ 
weary ^f - well doing, in due seasop -ye^ ^baXk 
reap,.' if ye faint not" The huftbanddift^i 
plants his corn in the ground, he |par«b its 
from those who would destroy it; he xcoKArefk 
what would be injurious to iti^ goo^rthf im, 
waits w^ )petiehce' '- till it veceite the easii/^ 
and the latter rain :'' the morning Mn fisd* 
hkn ait his labours, 4nd they wee 4iot'nsla»d. 
at-hiB going down: he watches • with ioces^ 
s4nt care and anxiety the progress jofia^: 
fields, -in the hope of meeting the reward of 
hifr toils, m an abundant and glorious faarrr 
^test^- Fsunents, teachers, you sow tbeseed^/ 
destined > for immortality! your jcares mi^^ 
be indessant; if you relax in your v^ilance^; 
lh$ enenvy may sow tares, and the fpofjl: 
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sefed «ay be choaked; roots of bitterhess 
may sfHing up. Wbile C^n was with his* 
brother " in the field/' he slew him. Ja- 
cob's sdns were Bhseok fircnii their &1iier^ 
When they devised and executed thar wicked 
schemes against their brother. The pitxH^ 
gal son wasted his substance in riotous fir- 
ing '' th a far country^" at a distance irom* 
his lather; for when he repents, it is' to his 
filmier that he resolves to return. Whajt 
such a safeguard for a child, bs the evefc 
watchfi^ eye of an affectionate, and a viif^ 
tuous parent? After Job's children had 
been feasting, with the example of such 
a fieither, we may suppose innocently, he 
'* sanctified them, and rose up early iq 
the morning, and ofiered burnt offmngs^ 
according to the number of them all : It 
may be that my sons have sinned. Thus 
did Job c&ntinualfy.^ The neglect of the 
interval of t^ure at school, appears thq 
most prevalent cause ei vice in them: by 
the preseoce of masters at these, bodiljir 
danger is avoidedj improper language among 
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cioldieii is preventedr to are Aiwr pittf 
quttivlfar; dsy is Ateir aitopropcr afl aoq a tw rn 
iiyifti sermnti. K ' biis iDieter ftsr i)y, a idrilA' 
camu^ read ft bad l»oole, he canaot put in 
}intctiee a bid 9ttxm (let it be imdrrfiliQo^'a 
gfiod master, indeed one -rfho is oUaatvfist 
wffl' not give baameii the ttiHifals). Tte 
heads tf[ a school suffer no degradatkm by 
partekihg occasionally ia the amnsetMtds lef 
fteir pupils, and I looow not tbat i«*peatia 
the ktter is weakened by their so doing. In 
the history of Sandford and Meitoa, mSIM 
ihA Mr, Barlow, after labouring hoard ^ritk 
tiis pxip^y retired with them to thefeftLS6i^ 
M aaoiusing story,^ walks wiftti Hiem »l the 
fields, carries ori^ line wo^k df 4mti^bK:tidi^ 
still, wbHe he appears to f^iiit insttmetioii 
Hay, I am verily persuaded that dtUdfen 
love their play hours die more, if an efh6^ 
tionafte instructor shares tiiem with thenl^: 
€iey aMat all times naturally ihqyii^itivi6; it 
is pl^lismift to theih to ms^ enquiries ivInsiAy 
tie^e IS a probability of tlleir bdkig angmreuM 
te & satis^ctory ttfaancir. If the;^ tale dt»M 
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tMtepJtbBjr«aiinot deete ^hBt«<nidad/orw«^ 
]i»f .ipeciqpbtlaii^. ithi^ilifdri ttecliar.slaqu 

Hiththeot. Siq &i^<N<kw]3QMM m^hK#^ 
Jofiopland Roitaiv^ ^ww'laiif^Kfi t9;sc»na 

}^^l mttpmA witter, t")!!!^ b «u¥ flHKQei 

will bold such an employment an insignifi- 
cant one ? Children are raised above their 
childish sports, when their teacher partakes 
.their hours of relaxation: because puerile 
games have been taught them, that is no 
argument that they could not be as well en- 
terkained, as much interested, and certainly 
much better instructed, by games, if we 
jRsay call them so, of a superior kind. We 
may think hiin an affectionate father who 
crawled about the room on all fours with 
hk children on his back, in order to. please 
them; but he might have maintained the 
dignity <^ a man, and pleased them quite as 



isa 



wril. If k be proper^ in serious occopci* 
tiffins^ to accomiaoriate our lessons to ti» 
capacities of children^ it ipay be equa% 
prqpw/ in thdr bours of play, to aim 8| 
laisiiig tbem above Af&t cooditioii; tbat 
ire may tbus avoid the extremes of makr 
big ourselves uninteUi^bk on the one band, 
•ad leaving, them Ghiklisbcn Iba^qlhar* 
Cfaiaea of exerciset unless bound hnil and 
SmM^ cbildnm will find out for tfaemidhpas. 
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AFF&R idl Hie care and watchftliiess cif 
^iie aikl aftjctkmat^ parents and feaeficrs; 
mere ivil stfil be^ such is die depravity of 
hcunaii nature^ ufigratefol, uitfedin^ un- 
principled children; history, bMh sacred 
and profene, alfords Buiumerable and mew 
lancholy proofe of this trutti. In alt ages^ 
there have been those, over whom virtuous 
parents have shed bitt^ and unavailing 
tears, whom teachers have in vain instruct- 
ed both by precept and example. Fathenr 
and mothers have £dt 

lla!w slMrptr tbttr • Mrpenlfk tooA iti» 

To Jttve a tha]ik]«i».€l|ild ; ; 

» 

and thdr gr^ hairs have deacendcri with 
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sorrow to the grave. Proffigate duldren 
have been, and profligate childrra still exist:. 
Hke the deaf adder, tiiey turn aside from the 
voice of the charmer, dutrm he ever so wise* 
ly; bat if ^Mtit^^aiiS hhihsn have acted 
consdentiously, it is proper to warn such 
children, that their punishihent will fall upon 

mfx^it^aath itor-lfaii^ ,h^r ^ IOi4rifftie,^>hNlt 

«#o«(t,ffKiM^, ,iij^<M«*wM#i<N»(W«lrper-: 

ljhffp f ) / 9^ ^ff j m d «p^ l^ l^t.iR'-.RWf ii»k 

]^agfbijir]tb grfilijfQiM»i%^ifa»«<idiwtteA 

hwiMio;ib» ,ii4^^#^g .ipiift»Qw : '! Jk^^ 

BOftirithigftind^ y^i^afeef-of mfe,(;i «ltUr 
iwl ft|i( 9bf» fife-j«ip( otiM*' «A<1ii«t I«nt 
]ipip< 1 «4oti)0r ;> mjr ? 4fiKvt» : i» -^fotito • < |MM 

dictated in a great degMb^. hy.llto tiiitoniBM 
of a mother, have been useless; but teooir- 
lect thattiHMi ti kK n 'MP'** b», Wal.4l«m ;. 
and that at the a*4y^^^ j^d^^hMttt;'' the* 
ftdraes of a mo&er can no longer plead for< 

ywi*: im^-iiteh ^fai^pfesc* ' Ik *«' sfeet* 
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agediost a hardened criminal : my.iMs^i^ 
often shed for you, will be for ever wiped 
9mwj*, aad tiie TemaxitBiune^of w^ cfiild 
tiAl ^xist^no ImgBV.^ Mer:> s«& Uoitddher; 
bat not noiir witii coDteoipt of Jher A 
MhimB: iwiiirasilriiok' wiHl dve^ jndkitaetefl 
into -e^flisittOB^; ih5 oreic^ iife^alHl 

becaiwa«isKfciof gMdncgi4 ¥0iii^^p«lr^ 
ilcifMr shoiitd be iPaTMd tao^ :llu4 Aidr gair 
k A^nmneft) a; Jthd«t8uid^ fi>14 Ay. Ibe opi>i 
portunities' Ibr io^tmceiDii: «]id^iaq[)ipbcBiBal 
wbsch faa^e^been afibrded them:: ifir» feiaa 
wiib is jdetenmnedTtbtriBe^fae. i09d/ tb ifef; 
ftni<itioi3,' it jmm wsdl that te iokdwsrar 
leen indb^iicti^ im ^ ^patfl-^ i«rte^; ^Iw 
ft£tf{Hei» ftmi* lieaeme ld» iM^tf usaett^ 4imI 
beii^ testimony agaikiBt him. We^t5lbOM 
wto tvithoiit 'din^ctioa w«md^'Mi4sliindMteJ[ 
and <ttr6 nSsIed inthe ^rtoKm ^theiifi^t^ 
but what do they ^laaerv^ 4ilko-itt tiia- iw^ 

dH^, i^selvte fo f(^tk9W#6 w«ingf4^'' 
ittiMt #iidlft>}y be lost, becauM d^if^ 
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kM; «id tt^ poMBbomt miast be 
dnrwr*« 



In the course of human events, parents 
9ie called on to asparate fMm their ddr. 
clrei^ and teachers front their pupiia; these 
opportnnsliea of lobching the heart sfacmidir 
not be lost^ fat tfaey may have a ponverftd 
eieet in aflbr-life: ^^ the laaC is aloncfaio^ 
taae.'' A |»dii8 mmtJur en parting viM^ 
her 81X0/ look him into ber dbamber, and 
AerveBdy, and wkh tears^ prayed ivitti hinv 
aodfor.him; at the iiktaaoe of nearly half 
a century, I have heard this son record Iher 
eircuDistehce Iwith tears likewise. The tears 
and the prayerti of a molfaer are indeed 
^tf^ti^g; the ksl advices mi^ make m 
deeper impres^n Ihaa ail those whiefe 
bave beeo gpvea before: none of us cant 
prmnise' omsdves when we part, that we 
part ta medt ag^ The address of V2gAp 
^■dienhe is about todepart from his friends 
andidiwiplesy ia deeply touching; he knew^ 
by ^e/S|lrte of i^opbecy, that they should 



^ Mehit ftee ix> moro/' latiiid world; he 
^J^i ^^ y^ kix>w after what iqaimerlliawN 
beea with you at all seasons : I kept^back 
nothk^ that waS' profitable unto 3^0119" ' hflf 
calls tbem to ]bear witnesB, both: to his^up^ 
ri^taess of conduct^ aad to liiB^liioessaiif 
hkmm for Adr -iMtraction ; h^tettb^thMW 
to ^' tak& haed ^ thenMsehes/' ^iottmrnOMi^ 
tten-ah&gn wmedktely aft^vtet^ wft 
mm would arbe «vea. amosi^ ^abaelveA^ 
he €all# on them to remember, that for three 
fim ht€eas6d not to warn eimsf one ni^ht 
%pd(daSr^«4tl^tean'«ci «iaMtaer ai|^ent fiir 
iaeHssaDt atmtiaatoliieyoiiii^ hisiabcmniir 
Ire accompanied too widi tears; he seyii^ 
^' I have shewed you all thmg»;^' be com-' 
meadi 4faatA to an Ahnij^ty care; as the 
last act, he kneels down Md fntyn vM$ 
tbem^ they aU wept sdfre; their ffmtnb 
florroff -wait that they ^uld never see him 
agMa He who foigets many exbartationa^ 
4iany teaia, many prayei»,.ii»y repamb^ 
%4asty. and th«|r shoidditotbe nmiMBd. ^ t 
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hitith pkMsnt to /cantewpUtte i1beL4«* 
of Ike inctee) " fiehojkl toe, snd^ 
ohiidrwi «rl<»tt than -.hastfitiMiiQe; .'of <«tt 
«^di- ,^lKni kaaft/ gpyW; we . noiu) m ittt^" 
Ut9ik, Mt be spi, thut they th«t kft4» •• 
mti tftlliiy am Unm' umag >to 'r ightw ii» . 

pHiriilng irh^K twIkiMr uii«rt«fi4 ;£nil 

Ait ail whijb;ia^ Ufaei iWW l teitiw gflftjttiMl 

qW fe fcd .tl}e dsii^t of «etisig (Mr ^f^wlf 
cniwpcted in^ the <vinu«»>iE>fi.«teii!< obiidrta: 

iiiiioQfln^ laidiiiiiehiKw* Abel; i^Jbej^fqam 
<;aHe(liiii:lxbriHd:tattr8 o^w hkiintipn^ 
fille^ithq&veaenQtinnmk^lBd tesn:. forrito 
rantatkaBCxtiaf .'thebarted imaceiiBe. tNrTA 
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Hg^nMatkili of the caffliii%, k in^w^ 

^ tti^ «tti> for ti8> JiiMb' firas > 1^ 4Mfe4A 
hd9¥%d Jd6€f^, tiie ektest son' 4ifif 4iAi «bt^ 
kM«d partner^ M exailedl ill lioiio^, «»'4a 
was in Tirtue: xiay, ^ see iik yktttes ifl^ * 
rildy tf aitscendbig tis honors ; md Ufe gNf 
lMr» ^tescedd^ Ii6t im Airrowitd^lle gMM| 
m aalhe grief df losliettrt he luid btfie*^ 
lilef -would^ btit oa tranquillity and §0f^ 
Hrtv toudaog is Iw dk;^ ^^i 

livl not ihou|^ tov(Mf' thy fitane^ andM 
God bath shewBd me dM thy iMtid{ tttm 
¥tessing3 of thy father, unto the utmost 
hmrndB of the ^verktstisg hilky ^baH beton ' 
the Jieasl of Joseph;" We tnsgr 8«p^pM» 
ftal vjiteious cbifalrea :are soiaetiineil Idid 
reward of virtue: Iknowa^wiwotaisliiflaMi^ 
U9(tii!ei»wtaBce» in Itfe^ who, spasknigvdf 
t sister^ has said, '^dBardy:ebe.m»ti ha^q 
a^0(iM^y isc^stxiODslj^ thirt.God'j^^ 
hte irenoKiriadb her wi^'fudr a'xkni|^it«iit 
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^he has; and although it has be^ already 
v^^d^d in a fonfijer tvork, I caimot r>efi«»n 
from introducHig here .another ianeedote of 
Ibis aiother a^d deaighter ; w\ken the former 
Jiras 6n her deati>-b^, i^ cailed^het^iB^piijft 
§ix^ her: a husfein^ twf> wm, and ^ 
4w^|irter; tsj h©r;-tM'o som .^.jgare chear 
|)aFti|ig^ia(ionitio&9 : ^e exhorted tit^ to' 
||i9(ii^eB«lU9d vu^tue^ aAd> to dbtilbl conduct 
|o tbeir firfher; turning* to her^u^tei^^she 
aaid, to you my chikd> I ha^e jisi advice tit 
jjj^^; .ym faai^ been y6tir:«i(HheF« cone^MrC 
MAl'tuppoit for many. a day: receive faa# 

Jtbuikd Md lier last blmsihg. ^ 

. .. ' ••• • i" 

• It is pleaMnt to.teaEcbers td see by the 
good oondact of their pupib in aftei^-Iif^ 
tibat thmr aaxiety on Iheir b^alf, and th^ 
u»iQ6i!nittiiig . efforts fyr their w^&re^ have 
tiot beim tfaroi/(b away. We caimot by 4 
pecuniary reoompence reward iiisti:actprs 
who ha»e fidtfafolly disdiaiged the duties 
«f thdr oflkse; the ^y adequate txie whia|i 
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they can receive, is Ihe gratitude of parents, 
and the gratitude displayed in the virtues of 
tiiose whom they instructed. 

llie following is an ejt^tract from a letter 
written by the Rev. John Ffell, to a ptipil 
of li^^ soon after he left him, andon-hi^ 
entrance into the worid : 

** 1)0 you, my dear yotith, think nobly ; 
act justiy; always i'emember that there are 
more in this^ countf y than yourself ^d fa- 
vorite party; never forget that your own 
country is not the only one in the world 
which has a right XxS divine privileges ;' be 

_ b ft 

assured that Whatever is unjust in England; 
cto. never be just elscAvhere. You have a 

natural right to eat and drink, and to enjoy 

• • •> 

likewise all the advantages of your own na- 
ture, which is intelligent arid rational: so 
have the wild Africans, and the wretched 
slgves in Jamaica; you ought to thiiiK^knd 
judge what is best for yourself, and follow 
your own conscience : so ought your neigh- 
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boiusL} ^oAf^ ought .Upt to ;|iuj^w ^tbei^ 
^wn intera^to »t .yow Q;s|)ei}^, jpojr tQPfrfl: 
vide for their oirn ^Mbt; by BtijppiQg, yot% 
of all defence: nor ought you in any case> 
to act thus tqwar4 otherp; abhor wh^. i^^ 
m^^ d^l^ishi andbai^; aa %r a3 (>033^^I^ 
l^t.yoyr Cfmdufct be <;oQabtent ^i|th,^^ 
professions; and be always, asam^ thd^ 
yoQ have inore defects than are known to, 
^ouf^c^f; fyv tlw> r^^on be n^o^esjlj be&re 
m^and.M abaaed^in the si^ht pf G9d|> 
who Ipolis into the hear(. 
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. " FQil^mth^ ilCT#i of tbui.lfsttea'j ilqv^, 
to? tjftlk w^ you-; I ^i«ct to, beaf gjpip^^^ 
^g? Pf yPH- hut if ever it j^houW be,3a|c|< 
in spy hesurmg^ , that jou eocour^jged vifbff^ 
is in ^te^lf, , uJG^i^sly oppressive, typnnic^ 
or injuripvis to \he rights of human ^ n^tiire^i 
I will we^p fyt it ^n silence/' 



Young persons educated by a^ wise aqd 
affectionate t^sacher, . will never forget the 
y<sars .passed under iqs roof. I havf seen 
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the house of tiieir father, and to the'soiAit^ 
of their brothers and sisters : they loved the 
letert^ pfo^ ^f' ^ir e^ 4%9. i* Hi^ X 
l^ pc»*dmied'folrint)^u«iiig)4s(l!i^ pwmg^ 

ftirelgfy ^ddtthtrjp, ^^eM'he ^i«» setfl^- WM| 

among the most cherished of my feiibtit^i^p^ 
pih : ^ I had always pleased m^elf, that I 
^«ld^ be Mile t& v^^fMi^^'fX^ ^^MkH so 
Itag^Test^tu^e in jftt^ttttt^ Aietocon^dH* 
li^^H^e, and^MfiiiAjrowl»usi^18d4^U 

fbitnne. rfim«ag^i^'agaii[i4iMig{Mft>ft' 
tB^^Ua^I^iAes^ I should feftl at^fiiMttdg^ytitf 
ftvettA pfltrents ea^y aii4 4MilMK4»l4i> tad 
ttose promlsii^ ydutigitaeff IIMr'iiii&g iiici» 

inatufed^'abflities: and integiitj^^ F aserure 
y^ftt of my sympal^y 111 the painn4ilftb(i^se 
YecbRiscHdns inA occasion; but you ai^^iiM 
rJbhited'ter ilie man' who tMoed^otr, if yoYi 
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bave not nief, ted do aint- ineet aAictioa 

• • • • • . 

1 iHall elod^ ^i» cfac^>ter with a }etter ad^ 
droiaed by a youdg l^y. to one who had 
been )ier affiMtioBate iartmctress f<Kr iikia 
lyattTs^ on* taking leave of- her, to ijeturb to^ 
hw paiw^ rvklkg ill a ^tast part ofth^ 

^ 1 

. ^ SoKce tetter^^mtii^ has b^ome at lipl 
oany to m^i I lAve always^ my <lie«r^i qi^f 
4a0i, expneriaio^ g«eat pleaa^re when ad^ 
drewQg y^ :> lM( yqu will bdieve me whe& 
I i«f^, tha|;rlieeli¥> small degree: of paia ia 
viiluig.tbis tletter. .The period is now very 
&at ai^fyroachiog to which I haw always 
looked fiprwnnt with- cmpptjiFative dread; iar 
be it ftom me to sfiy that I ftel no pleasure 
«t.lhia thoi]^t of meeting my deajnest {>a«» 
rents,; a^ of returning to my native coun* 
try; were that the case, I should be im^ 
wor^y of having parimtS) and I know tbftt 
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you would )Me 1i»4ftst tomuu^lMiiai^ tfasig 
so unnaloral ; .yet siiU 4t is impossible thai I 
should quk, perhaps for eyer^ a place in 
which I have passed more than half my 
fife^ and friends firnn^wfaom I have reoeited 
s^h unremitting, such a^ctionftte atHsntioni 
i^^uC ^MHne pednibl ftelkgs. It would, 
indeed, my dear madaai^. lie vnin toatt^npt 
^rii^'you aaideaiif lhe*@ra^de Itbell alr 
waffs i>ear toward ^ron, to whom I iowe til 
tiie inlbunittion I poi^sess. May that infbr-^ ^ 
sttKtion "^^er 1)e emf^yod'in a pcopar man-^ 
n<^9 woH% of tiiose who 'imparted it; and 
may the precepts you have imtilled be Mo 
deeply engraven on my mmd ever to be 
«rased ! May they durect me in every un* 
dtftsdnng, and in Cfvery difficulty! Then 
shall I best prove my gratitude, and you 
mil be^ know ttat your instructions have 
npt bem altogether bestowed in vain. When 
I "ainfer removed from you, I shall often in 

fioic;^ revisit y and renew agam those 

happy years &at were passed uq^ your 
rix>f : I sb^ Often \enjoy the pleasing re- 

H 
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membrance of your kindness and affeeti(Hi : 
I have indeed received from yqu and t^-t: 
maternal tenderness, and had I not beei^ 
deprived of the society of my beloved par^ 
rents, I am certain that my happipess ^ould 
not have been more perfect thsm during t;^ 
last nine yeafs of my life it has been. Far 
different is my case to thatQf ^Is whp.qviit 
places pf. instruction as they would the 
walls of a prison; this house has npt been, to 
me only a scene of improyementj^ but of 
enjoyment; and I shall quit it ^with una^ 
fectjed sorrow. I feel assured, that I hava 
frequently, by my coqduct, occasioned you 
much uneasiness ; but I trust I can witl) 
tru^h affirm that whatever I have done amiss^ 
has not been premeditated^ M^ notproce^-* 
ed from ingratitude, but frpm jthoug^t|e$s<!i 
ness; but you do- not store . ypur fnemory 
with the faults of your pupils ; I well know 
that they are pardoned almpi^t . as jsqon ,aa 
committed, therefore believe me that I am 
sincerely grieved for every painful ^omiH| 
you have su0ered on my .aocpunl;. . ; . 



" What I have written has proceeded 
from the heart, without any embellishment, 
and as such I hope you will receive it 
When fer removed from you, you and — — 
will be remembered with gratitude, by your* 
sincerely dutiful and affectionate pupil," 
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CHAP. XV. 



ON reli^us ihatruction, thought3 have 
lieen interspersed through the piieceding 
chapter: a few more are now offered, and I 
am pemiitted to introduce some reflections 
01^ the subject by another hand^ which wlU 
aitcceedmyown. 

It appears strange that people should fill 
the minds of children with speculative no- 
fkms on refi^on, wfaidi diey cannot possibly 
understand, ^d which, indeed, tb^ proba- 
bly do not understand themselves, and do 
not teach the simple obvious truths placed 
before them in the Bible. This is as if th^ 
were to lead them intQ a dark intricate 
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load, in which thousands have been be^. 
wiklered, when a beautiftd, and plain, and 
easy path is before them, where they nmy 
walk with security and delight: " the wi^*^ 
fioing man, thou j^ a stranger, need not eir 
tberetfi.'' 



^ Olgectbns aie made to teaching piety 
t(|^ ckSd^ea. Parents wiU judge for tbem-* 
•rintar; but la ^smpnqg a judgment, tfie^ 
Wl^ 0mfme. "9^^ wiiQt do not m^ 

tiuebtt ^ir Cveatoc m the ds^ of thek 
3fiiuth, be ever lihely to v^neoiber himi 
tilbjr m^ht oiquire what tfai«^ memrt^j; 
* Suj9er little children to come unto mer:' 
and what this proanse meweth, ^ they that 
sedc me early shall fiml m&"'^ 

^iSkjbren should be tau^ the per^m* 
imce ^f rel^ous duties as a pleasni^ and 
« privilege; and not be compelled to th^, 
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As ta a iask: neither should parents 'and 
leachers terrify the young into* being reit- 
poiiSj by representing, as I fearis tbo often 
done, :the dreadfbb punishmente to whifch 
the guil^ are liable It has^ been said, 
" forced believers believe nothing/" Gk)orfl 
and rigidity in conveying religious instruc- 
ti6ri,:may render'the mind timid* and'fteble, 
er idspire a hatred ^"Ofreligfon altdgeCber.^ 
Soi&e of the I gresAest ^ profligtifei^ liiay have 
bmnmmdng r^se^sHia^^r^edubated isa;tlie 
severest disdiplii^. < iTerror' is a misdrable 
leader: iicm can wd Idve'him of wliom ifQ 

• 

:. :,A fridnid whom I reiatKmbar with' rerv^e^ 
rence, was educated in chiidhood by a rigid 
parent : she has told me that this parent 
obliged berevieryHight to'go* into'a dai4c 
tbom to say' her prayers; and alidtted a cer« 
tain] time for the performance of this duty,' 
I believe half an hour. Brought up in u 
country place in the northern part of our 
kingdom, and more, than* lialf a century 
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ago, she had imbibed many of* the supers' 
stitious terrors prevalent there at that time; 
she has told me that she did say a prayer as 
hastily as she could, but that the whole of 
tiie time she was^ under the greatest teriCor 
df some supernatural appearancey and crept 
itftorwar<ls as closely as possible to the door 
ef the room in which she was shut, waiting 
in trembling for the moment of her release* 
I^ parent used to say to her (»i her teturn^" 
^^ you know best how you have employed 
the time you have been absmt;'^ and this 
jtmck her as a reproach, but her fears 
could not be overc^ne ; they absorbed every 
otiier sensatbn^ What a l^onentable picture 
does tills preiient! yet the parent was es- 
teemed a woman of extracMrdinary piety. 
This her child became, but certainly under 
better teadfiers. - The same person has told 
me too, that once when a mere child, put* 
ting bar hair in. papers, her mother's servant 
told her there would, be no curling of hair 
in hell. This servant had .doubtiess read 
her Bible, for no servant in Scotland is ig- 

H 4 
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DMant of it; but did ahe reioeBaber respect- 
ifig dnkben, '* o£ such, is the kiogdoia q£ 
Heaven?" No. 

Children will p»*ferm the duties of rdi^ 
gion as a pleasure, if kisibrttcted in; tiiem l)]f 
a&Gticmate parents andteadiers, whothm** 
selves take pleasure in them. If wr heartf^ 
overflow with gratitude: and k>ve^ oddifs^er 
reace to tiie Giver of all Goo4» wHl joM 
tiiow ef childbren^ whose lee&igs. of tbct bet- 
ter sort are still more lively, gkyw in tto 
same manner? But if reli^oua offices be a 
mere form in their InabructcNrs^ at Will thejp 
beto their pupils^ and one which diey wiid 
prababiy iay a^ide' wtenever th^ are at li-^ 
bcrty. 

On a visit a few years ag^ t6 a ladies^ 
school, I hf^pened to be thare <s» a sabbath 
evening: the duties of the day had been per^ 
formed^ and the cfaildiBn had retired to the 
sdmol-room* Seated ia a distant part, of 
the house, I heard the sound of their \xmt»A 
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Ydioes ill hymns oi their own sdeetion: this' 
liad xifit been imposed on them as a neces<- 
sary duty, and they were at the time from 
mider the eye of tlieir instructors. I cminot 
describe the pleasurable sensations I feh^ 
but the impression remains at tte distance' 
of ytars; the ranembrance is sweet; a re- 
membrance of the hearts and voices of the 
young and the inhbceirt, attuned to the 
liaise of liieir CieaCor. Oh ! if religion be 
not a source of delight to children, the Sstult 
i^ tiot their own. 

The AsseEd>lNfr'8 Catechism with the 
fVCQ&y is frequently put into the Imnds of 
childfen to team. I i^emember learning i% 
but without the smallest understendkig of 
it One precept of the Bible, well under- 
stood by a dnld;,, will be infinitely more ser- 
¥ioeable than learning by heart, as it is- 
called, a collection of texts, chosen as cen* 
nected ndth peculmr doctrinesi It appeam 
to me^ that the historicai parts of the Old 
New Testament, particularly as con- 

n 5 
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neoted with morality, should be first tau^t^ 
to childpen; aiKi rthis^ as has bem akeaij^ 
said^ wiay be- done «ven before »tJiey twis/ 
read, both by pictures and reciting. » Ct^*' 
dren love to sit on the knee of a parent or a 
nui»e, and hear *her sing, or tell ^Mbrfes.i 
Tfaeistories of the Bible have certainly as^ 
mueh interest as any other, mudi more^thali'* 
a fiury tale, even to a diMd : humanity mufi^t^ 
always interest humanity. The histories ofi 
Cain and Abel, of the flood, of the infeM' 
Mo$ed, of Joseph and his brethrra, of Ruth, 
of the prophets Elijah and Elisha, of Da^ 
niel, of Jesus Christ; and his diseiples: to 
endless source of instruction and pleasure i»: 
here opened to children at all ages* The ac-^ 
count of Christ and the apostles which little' 
Sandford gives, in Sandfbrd and Merton, b 
such an one as a child of six years old might' 
be supposed to give, instructed by a Mn' 
Barlow« In teaching the scriptures^ Let not 
parents wd teachers wrest them, dther.to 
thfiif own, or their children's destruction:* 
if the truths contained th^^in are so obvi*.- 
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ot)s> tkait ^Mie^hoTtins ni^TmA^''\dt^bem 
hm^se of-* diarkenmg toimsel by words 
ii^o^t biowledge^'' and of obseuring that 
viudi is dear. ; . ^ 



> 



>Sdi^<His pftr^ntB and teadierscare liable 
to fidi into an error, tiie sad consequences 
of^wfaadi^are sometimes fybviousin those? 
wbraei th^ have instructed : that of repix)-r 
bating, too. severely, evaci innocent aixmse*^ 
vmAst. : Thehuinan mind isi so comrtituled} 
as .to:nSqiiire Variety : we see this through^ 
the wMbie course ;of j[i£^turQ ; dny and night 
wonsedxewh other; tho seasons, fire per^. 
pittiatt^ ohai^g; .th^isea ebbstand flows. 
fi^/MbiioM^wn bodies < ^hainge : th^'>in£uat, 
btonbes It chjid: there is a prcgress from^ 
(^hihood to youth, aiid forward still ; the .• 
how. must oooasionally be relaxed, or tliere* 
ia dhng^ thatiit^ will break ; a pleasure may , 
be utt^ly hai^^s in itself: its^ abuse con* ^ 
stttirtes ite; mii^i!^« Let rigid instructors - 
restt^nb^,' what'^y are too apt to. forget, r 
that they were once children themselves. 
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I/aifa no adyocate for cvOr/ydrptoosa^ ef 
imblk wnusenmt, tuad I i]jbUke both, as 
ftur as pereonal feelic^ are odnemied; but 
there is danger of inspiring an mcfinaladnibr 
these, even in positively debarring them : the 
youc^ sie tiiubi tau^ a fiibe esthnaMttof 
diem: it appeara araatterof queatknwhiBifaer 
a young penon *who has now and then beat 
peonitted tbsee a phus of poUk enlectMn^ 
mem, tirfli ivfaen be comes to act. for bim»> 
sel^ firteqiienfr k so ofteaasone who vasder 
the same drcomstances, hpd been faaAerto 
lestrained from such a ptaoe: the pienove 
of liberty is a great one, andtheps^aieinny 
charms in novelty^ he may not be semibfe 
d* the evils that hade bem piotttrad 40 Urn 
as attendant on an amusement of thblottd, 
smd hence be led todoubtthetnAhofotber 
things in which he 1^ been instnicted. Wefi 
educated cluldren, who am permitted. either 
at home or at schod, such amasementtr as 
wiseand kindparenteandteadiers jtMigefMK 
per for them, will not be eager after p^dic 
places or cards ; but m mentionmg these, let 
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didr proper place bo tt0ig^iod^bef& : thay are 
idle amusements, and them rate amusements 
whkh we not idle; and much more intor- 
estmg : be it the care to provide such. I 
toewai»imerpu&&m]ly» whom theurearlier 
yi^ars, hadiiaie$trict]pn9iiiq>os^ontbemi 
witii mpect to gttm^ of chancy or public 
places M)d not ome of tbi9«n«iD afier-lifere* 
MK|e4.«itb^ to^^ the one or tho other, byway 
e£ pMHKiqg tbek h/mn pf leisure.;. Amwe* 
mmts jMybe abuoedt iuidfaqa9yireligi«)n; 
hkit be fememberefi tbiA tbe^mmt Mri^iou^ 
€mo(C6 have been eosomitted^ind^r. the^am^r 
tkmiof Jmrniine» 

• • • » , 

. ]^toogr(<rt€fe90tlie«»«hil^^ 
tidiea4au^tQfffafi|itfid9Q^; the4ii^T9prii^ 
ef li£e^ IB tbe netiiiid Mason £pff ebaw^u^bieai^ 
md joy:; and^if imiopeia^tiiy, 1^ ti)ei9 be in* 
dnlgfad^. if Ihi9 .aie nois, th^i efil «(^fl^ 
qmBBoaa that uriHlarke be on (he^h^fH^jo^: 
:dif)M ivfati.r^steain themfirain i^^ 
dicGMesiofnatnnstv ^ 
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I ^ ^liaih the'lore that 4^^^$ yagngv^c^ifc, j 

', Fancy and l^pe^ \oq soon shall of themselyej 

expire." 

Beattie. 



i ■. « 



A little -giri Iftughing aloud 'in the gaiety 
of her hrart^ ati* elder pei^sen: in company 
said to her^, *^' Aye^ ' my child, you .are very 

merry liow, but By and by"— the child'3 

attention^ was instantly arrested, and a cloud 
overspread -her "countenance : the person 
perceived her ert-or, and 'corrected herself-'^ 
" by and by 'you miist go to school add 
wbric:" Openness and sincerity ate <^- 
racteristics of early years; grievon* is Urn 
change when children substitute for them, 
dfeeeil, coifinmg toS^^^ fefe^hood^j but if^ a 
ydlfe^'is iiwpbfel'bft'Jtfi^m »l6o iheavy^^ be 
borne, they ^ill^slip^ ftdiA under it wbejiever. 
th^ <5an^; iiP ^y c dare not 4o sb in the pre^ i 
senfce-bf their ^inslructoriif, lii^ will do ifc 
ii^ tiieif absentee, ahd^^mxtiiiie;! excuses for 
alise]Ml^g-4h$m0elver; '^^^drawrth^ bnt 
forget not to do so " with tlie cords of loveJ' 



-An ancient chrbtkm' on bang iAti what 
was tixe first grace of a christian; r^fied^ 
" huinUity ;" wlmt the second, " humility;? 
what the third, " humility:" were I asked 
d^same question, I should. answerii.^* cha- 
rity;" the second, " charity;" the thirds 
" charity :" charity breathes throuj§^ ewiy 
precept of the gospel; aiid let those Who 
take the gospel for their guide in the edu- 
cation of the young, remember this, and 
teach them, acccmiing^y; but let instimctors 
study and practise universal charitT^ in them-, 
selves, toward all their brethren of man«* 
kiod. The noblest lessons which we cati 
gii^ and those the most' likely to 'be;.foh 
low^, ' are those which example offers : let 
instructors remanber that the :sun arisei^ 
equally on the good and on the evil ; tiie rait» 
descends on the just, *aiid on the unjust^ 
the meadows are clothed witii verdure ; tbd 
valiies are covered over with corn ; : flowenr 
breathe theu* perfume, and trees . are iidem 
with fruit; rivers pour forth their strtems 
to gladden and fertilize the eartii : an AU-n 



.%ise and beoeficent F^eht and Crestoi^ has 
5^ dbflhed a world with beauty for rebeilibuflr 
'man;'' yet ungratefiii and narrow-minded - 
as we are^ we set at nought, revile, ^Hii^' 
persecute, nay, consign, without renioisi^ ] 
pr one compassionate feeling, our bretihiirar ' 
<}f mankkid to everiasting condei^ahatkin' ^ ' 
aiid fiir what? because their reli^okis opi-* 
mons diffi^r from ours ; because they wei^ 
bom, brou^ up, lived, and died heatfaeas; 
to whom no opportunity was ever granted of 
receivii^ the prcc^ts of christiani^. Whit 
Mre we ouiselvEs ? our habitation is m the 
cbat ; we aie so igEiorant that we cannoi 
eooipr^ieiid tbe least ef the innumerAble 
wonders that smronnd us; on looking 
thnaugh a microseo^e at the smallest speck 
if dMt wimsh w)e ean ^cXkct from a flower;, 
ffi perceixre in it an ordei^ ft Vaiietf , and d 
beauty^ astonishing, endless^ andiaimitaUe r 
jtiti WB. sjbail pi^tnne to set bounds to fihe 
aund of man^ that^^o^ost stupendous of aft 
fltoictiiapes/ ia conqparisoq of which the sun, 
whose infloeooe sostains our wodd, k4& 



into nodung ; and nvhich shall survive when 
he has set to rise no more. My brother, 
mjr friend, the whole human race, must 
dunk and believe as I do, or I sweep all 
away to utter destruction. What then am 
I, to arrogate to myself such a power, 
when the Almighty Governor of the Uni< 
verse diffuses blessings innumerable on the 
m^eanest and most unworthy of his creatures ! 
If we contemplate the starry heavens, and 
Suppose that each of those stars, whose 
numbers are not to be counted, may be. a 
world infinitely larger than the one we in^ 
habit, and peopled by beings of an intelli- 
gence superior to ours, let us be humbled 
to the dust with a sense of our own little^' 
ness : this world shall pass away, and the 
stars shall fall from their courses, but cha* 
rity endureth for ever. 
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. THE perception of our existence is quickr 
\y followed by that of the existence of pod, 
or rathei:, they grow up, together. The 
pleasures of novelty and beauty and ^an-: 
deur are early felt ;,• it seems possible to ex.- 
cite, even in the ininds of children, a reflec- 
tion on the author ©f those pleasures. Chil- 
dren are indebted to their parents for food 
and clothes and other comforts, and they feel 
gratitude and attachment. But who -makes 
the sun to rise, and the flowers to grow, and 
fruit to ripen? They are the questions of 



i«nMa«*« 



• This was printed in loose Hints, in the year 
1781) and is revised by the author. 
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childmi, the s€ed of an answer is jn theic 
own mind^ it only ne^ds to b^ unf6ldmi By. 
b^ihing here, the first idea; of God is .&at 
of a benevolent Being; and the first ^devdiit 
sentiments are those of gratitude and admi- 
ration. • Gloomy views of the Supreiftfe Bje^ 
ing, and of the service which he t^uire^i 
have the worst effects on the minds of youth; 
The celebrated Boyle, when a young man^ 
visited the scenes of St. Bruno's solitude.. Th^ 
stories and pictures of that Saint overwhelm- 
ed him with melancholy. The misery Qf his 
creatures seemed to be the sacrifice which 
God required. According to his otvn ac-, 
count, "nothing but the * forbiddenness pf 
self-dispatch prevented his acting it," 

In unfolding a truth which affects ' the 
imagination arid the heart, proper seasons 
must be chosen. When the siin rises firom 
the sep^, land dispels the clouds, and gilds 
the mountains, while birds sing and the air 
is fragrant, you may aid your ipupil's con- 
templation on Ijiat pov?er. v^rjiifih dftiiy reoeivg: 
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oiiv joy. in the siienoe md iftcAanxiity of a' 
atorry ni^ hift thoughts e^ieesnS to the €re-^ 
fttat. WluHe* it thimdem, ' hb readSIjt t^^ 
ceives tkafc reverenoe k dueto the Almighty) 
Thert tM seasons whm thfe doctrine ef 
Ftovidenite, and crf^ ioHnoFtifitlity, a bruicK 
«f tlttit doctrine, may be (keply knpresaed. 
]lto(Mnter)e», afitd escapes and ddSverances 
4tfe of|^ experienced in you&; when yoW 
jmpilKaB expitrienced ^ny of these, with ^ 
sB^htesI aid he wiH reco^Hze a Pmridteee; 
Youp disease was es^tareme, tite phy«i<iiaia( 
gxft no hope, your companion was canltkl 
to thd gi^ve. What power restored yoi) t^ 
your sorrowing friends ? What gratitudis ^ 
due to tiiat power? What love to thos^ 
frimds who took so deep interest in your af- 
fiction? You have escaped an accident 
which the next moment had proved iiMal. 
Who preserved your life? For what end 
was it preserved? Marcus Antoninus was 
Ibankftil to Providence thftt his mother re^ 
eovei^ ^^otp a sickness Which had like tD^ 
Ito?^ cat her off in her jpouth. Such an in- 
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t^if^di^ii d^lf ^^^fed, loaEvas a motoe 
ppwerM and pmnw^ io^presaipn Uiaft 
profound rcMimii^ aad awatov a Uvalfy 
gratitude. Those who have cultivated piety, 
aod^ lil^ 4<^tGwiiiiU8, i!eo<Mpdad its pfcigress» 
have an beea touched with early iaterpott* 
ik^ of providence, «ad treasu^-thcm 19 
f^ loeiQfirials of Dmne Ctoodnesi^ aocl 
^p^imds €f hope* Ypiilh ^ekiMa |ilM«tt 
^e^^l^ut a time to w^p* Thed^ath^liedof i| 
parent, or of a young in&oA, meto the^beairt^ 
CoDC^n end attachment i^pow a« Ibe how 
9)>p^oacb». Peajth leaver him. intioos^ 
k^e» Imaio^ity is Ihe source^of ebaio^ 
I^tkm, a^d now is the time 4o ^ipen ft }| 
acG((^ds w^ lively iK>rrow, which dn^ toi 
a departed friend, and 4weUs<>n|helh0«i|^ 
9f an everlastii^ union. Pinne 6ood4«is; 
iRhi^h the shadow of dea& had "v^todif 
«i^nes foith i^ain. Wieif« cjtfn^ipartnli^ it»: 
tiie:sfi^99» bov«f Mpaitation^ «> awfken 4r 
aeose {oif ,<jr0d jaad immoi^ily mJifaa imiMb 
9f ^Idr^ it woiild audse an iildeiiUa im*' 
pressiotu The stepei Uy ifffakkyour 
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advances in knowledge, all lead to tiie Cre-^ 
ator. By giving them thist directimi^ im-» 

provement and delight will mingle. ^ 

.... 

There is an early tendency to contem- 
plate the works of nature, and to enquire. 
If the inclination and capacity bf youfli 
were consulted/ natinral history would be tlte 
fir&t'branch of education. On thfe subjfect,! 
the pupil ia introduced with -eas^ an^ plea- 
store to industry and thbught Curiofity fei: 
gratified and excited by turns. '"A'way of 
knowledge is opened %i the desert,' aiiidielr 
path in the deep waters. Fmdl causes a^d 
pferceived, and views of Avisdom open. • ffe 
18 tetrodoced to conunuriipn with Gbd.^ 
Much depends on the method in whidx na-^ v 
timd' history is taught The sophistry bf 
materialism 'darkens &e understanding, an# 
cfnW the jheart, and damps the ajrdour of' 
pursuit.' <«The sense of Deity, whddi ih& 
niere dcMil of iacts would cherish, is t^asWd^- 
by cold and captite^ reasoning; Ae tesixW- 
18 do^bt aixd melancholyi peittAps indbtenee. 
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and sensuality. But when nmrks of wise 
and beneficeot^esign are pointed out^ the 
detail of facts becomes ipor^ interesting. 
Reason is exercised. Admiration is felt. 
The heart warms at-e^ery new prx)spect of 
beiieyQlence. Fresh ardour kindles in a pur* 
suit by wt^ch the highest feelings of the mind 
aFe-gi[atified. If thp inclination and.ca()a^ 
cit^ of the pupil be». still consulted^ experi^ 
mental ph^losc^hy * is tb^ next step. It con* 
tabutes to the arts^ of Jife) and jt may like^r 
wisecontribute^ tp.thfi .knowledges* of God« 
"' Jt^ves a rcjli^h," as ]y(n,!|^yle ob^ei^e^ 
^nd.felt^ /^ for abstract truths whi^flf do ;^t 
gr4|^. -ambition, sensuality, cgr low.mtet 
rests^" The laws of nature suppose a lanv 
giver, - Theproperties of body, su|>|ectcdr]^ - 
the' power - aip^ iogenuity and u^ of: xnuh 
lead to the Author of ^es^prpper^, an4 
of ^this subjection.. Thi^, doctrine of;, cause . 
and^ ^ect. is explfdne4- . i .. .Tho inetiqihysical 
du(^ is easily w^W^.f>f^^r iWjtb )nti^itive 
C9i\^ti«ft thp a3[i»d,r?^in 1^ foff^ Wtafip 
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sil^tMre. Hie explana^pns €f scltf9olm€flfi 
are fcilai^hewiy. The sdences «5quiye n»# ^ 
itnp<]fitance and ffigtihy, and reflect new too^ 
riotfir <m their j[)osdiessors, as &iey liispel su- 
{jerststion^ and ei^blish fast&i in the pei^feo 
titons a»id providence ^ God. **Ourvkwft 
tiff natinfe," ^p Mac Latmn, fin emineiit 
smiedM^tenc^ teadier^ '* iioweyer iinf^eN 
fe<^ serve to teprescait to us in fee mosft 
setfsible ihsamer, that mighty po^er which 
prevaife Ihtiou^out, acting wife albrce and 
dficsicythtt atppears tOiBiflfer no duninutiott 
iSficttn fee greatest distances of spaces, i^r in* 
t(irv8& tif tiijtie; and^d^twisdmn which we 
8tt eqttdly'ffisplayed in the exquislt^^truc-i 
tuYe ttnd jttst motions of fee greatest and 
kibdl^t piarts. Theise, wife pei^ct good^ 
ntts by iirtiidifeey are evideritly <fi«'elcfiftdi • 
constitute fee'Mipteme object Of feespecu" 
Itftioils of a pliilcQsopfaer, Who/whHe hecoit^ 
teibpldtes andiadmuxiis 30 excdlent a system, 
cannot'biit be hmfidf 'excited and'anfa^ 
to correspbiid ^ife fee general harmony of 
hatore.'* Sir ^asslc Newton'' cotfcnvdos 16s 
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^lincipal works with Thou^ts of God, wiJi- 
lijBe in proportion to the objects which fiilQd 
his mind, and the clesurness with which he 
viewed them. In a late Essay on GrayiCfr- 
tion, an idea is preseiUiad of some centre of 
the universe unspeakably r^note, round, 
which the sun and stars may griavitatQ. 
After supporting the hypothesis by analogy, 
and by the change. of place actually observ- 
ed in many stars, it thys concludes : ^' What 
an astonishing thing h this, wh^ cpnsi-; 
dered in its proper and full extent 1 It 
seems the voice of nature reaching frc^.tb^ 
uttermost, heavens, inviting us tp.eii^a^^ 
and elevate our views." From the know* 
ledge of external things, the mind is. c<Nir., 
ducted to the knowledge of itself; a brighter^ 
display of the Deity opens. Hujnaui'wisr 
dom appears in mechanical arts> but Mill 
more in the arts of government. The lawsi 
of motion in matter, and of instinct, ia 
l^rutes, are suited to their subjects; but the 
laws which regulate a mind capable pf think* 
ii^g and chusing, lead to more profound re* 
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seMrches. Hie labour » difficult, but the 
recompense is great. lu tracing liiese iaws 
we discover the end of our creation^ and the 
m^ns of attaining it We discover hiddea 
treaeures of Divine Wisdcnn, in a subj^t^ 
of higher dignity and tnore exquisitB wcarfe*' 
manship, thfMi the matefial wtorld. 

The principles of taste are the easiest and 
most pleasant branch of human nature;* and' 
with them, perhaps, it is Attest to b^in. 
The pleasures of imagination are relished W' 
youth: as their sources are traced with the-^ 
means of purifying theni, they acquire a- 
new rdish. Means fitted to their ends^in so 
ectttplicated a machine as man, display pro- 
Hm^ wisdrai: when these exiAs are m- 
many ^licibuB pleasniresj they renew ti^' 
kninression of Divine benevolaace. Hie 
fcefitevotence of God is the. foundation of 
piety, and it cannot be laid too deep. 
Wh3e the pleasures of ima^nation wee en- 
joyed,- gratitude may at times be roused^ 
Many of these pleasures accwd with devor 
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tmv ^^ n^ i^ the exerdae of ^ it to theif 
highest note. Great aadaw&d and iiiiiDea«> 
9U9abte c^jeetB are sublime ; as they raise 
the)^diaugtits to God, the niind swells with 
8ti4 mote -exalted pleasure. Tha entfausi- 
arai«f poetry is ftlt^ and the fire of devo^ 
tiosi bums, Hymns to the Creator weine 
early expression^ of piety among men, and 
{Het^pmay 1^1 be cherished in early y^trs by 
smtgs^ of praise. Lawa which regulate con^ 
dtt4^ are mor^ iixiportant than thoi^ hf 
which pleasure is dispensed. Kindi^ction^ 
spring up in youth^ it is the season fbr rear* 
mglheamiablevirtuejr. Plea^i^e accompe* 
i»ei»^ every act of goodness $ the gratitude 
wtncb it exoites, asnd th^ praise wfaoch it at^ 
tjrluSlB, brighten thdt pleasure, de^^onptii^ ' 
rifil»4t Benevdience, which is aniinated 
l^d^ews of &ii^ Benevolaice, andworkb ^ 
tojgMiiKr with God, is pure ahd pemttmaft; ^ 
it is'pttef i^»nstingratttude and uiimiariled 
reproach; While justice is explained, the 
obligition is felt, and the^sanctions which ^fi* 
force it HuoMua Um$ are ^contemplated as 

18 
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a part of God's adminbUiation, founded on 
the sense of justice which he has given, inf 
flicting punishments which that sense op- 
proves, and. establishudg order in society. 
So far the prospect is bright. But your pii- 
pil must be instructed in the disorder which 
actually prevails, the imperfection ofhum^ 
laws, the partiality and deceivableness of 
ju(^es, the triumphs of iaiqtiity. • A dou4. 
gathers on the prospect Ii^ig^ation vw^ 
at the viisw of oppression, and sympathy 
with the Oppressed, and an appeal to th^t 
JBeing who made man upri^^ Immortality, 
<^ned through the vale of death, opens 
a|^n through the vale of iniquity. If diffi< 
culties occur in comparing the jOsti$;e'of God 
with his benevolence, the following hints by 
Muralt are suhmitted : '^The faculties w^ 
, which man i^ endowed^ tend, when properiy 
exercised, to tiie perfection of his nature^ 
MVben they are turned from their true d^^ 
tinaticm, diaof der ensues, great in proper- 
tHm to the ex^ell^ce of the faculties per-; 
verted. The order which subsists 4mopg 
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the members of the body, is essentiarnol. 
only to its perfection, but to it* happiness. 
Disorder in a(hy member of thfe -body, is 
notified by pain ; disorder in the facultiek 
of the mind, is in like manner notified by 
pain of ttiind. Pain is tiie coqsequence of 
disorder, the necessary uhavoidable conse^- 
•quence; were it otherwise, both body and 
mind would go to ruin. Detach the idea 
a severity frpm the justice of God : were 
C0^d»res free firom disorder, that severity 
aramld not exist The essential justice of 
God, is his approbation of that order which 
renders intelligent creatures happy ; arid of 
consequence, a disapprobation of the dis* 
order which raiders them iniserable. The 
seeming severity of his justice is a constant 
and pressing call to return to happineslg, and 
to that order with which it is necessarily 
connected. The justice, which seems se- 
vere in its eflfects, is, in its principle, good- 
ness directed by M'isdom. The principle by 
wlHch he consults to the pain of his crea- 
taires, is the same by which he wills them 

l3 
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ia be happy. '^ Beason is of late growth ; 
nmdi must be done in tihe way of discipline 
befoi^ H can be applied: that discipline, 
koyveyety should be adapted to reason, which 
IS hereafter to review it Bewarie of eon* 
.veying to your pupil religions principles 
Ijbat will not istand the test of inqniry; wl^n 
.he comes to wionow thenii the wheat may 
jBy off with the chaff. In si dark 9%^ p^^f 
jdkes friendly to iwttiiB oiay ojpcriHie thra<il|^ 
iife; l^t when ^i^t rushes in, the foun^ctetaoii 
jfd piety iaild virtue may be js^aloBn. 'EMmm 
.observed, thidt allr ithe reformers hk waJl sio 
Iqpainted with, becamowdrse meli thm'titey 
were before, llie first reformers, in renounc** 
Wg venel^ble prejudices with virhkk tfaft 
most important' trutiis wme mingled, mider- 
went a severe trial ; nor is it much to be won* 
^red at^ if ki breaking the bands of super- 
tBtition, the bands of love wereloo&ed; The 
SiUe i» the iJeUgion of Brotestants^ and /tiie 
knoTwledge of : what God has revealed is to 
bestudied Ihere : many of the objeatidnsto 
Christianity are owing to misrepresentiAians. 
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9i it. Let the New Testament be considt- 
td. Daee it ascribe to God a character 
9KHli>y the Creator of the universe, and the 
ifother of men? Dpes it dear and extend 
Ihe.view <^ his wisdom and benevolence? 
j[)oeB it make the way to communion with 
ibw* more . plain . and pleasairt? Is'theap- 
fomtmeipt pf a Mediator analagous to the 
on^oC P!roviddm%> expressive of divine 
mii^W<XM»m9 aAd; suited to human nature? 
4biMi>Q0&<^iiig to the iiear^ under a sense of 
goSl^.tObeMSuiiedof^don? Doesmoralex- 
lleitfioee^ tni^ p^«d by suffering, seem to 
|(^;^>«M^rifice wfaidb God will accept? Is 
1^ ibatisra} ti ^ mind of man to feel adtm* 
mlioD and love at the view of moral exed- 
lsD£e^ and yield to its transforming influ* 
Qno^?. Take a view of maain his low estate t 
Jlonk if it be godlike to send glad tidings 
|0 the poor^.if it be godlike to CQusole t^e 
misecable, tod if t^e sympathy of ^.afiiecr 
tioaate and powerful friend be a strong o(m<> 

a 

aolfttion? Man is mortal, and Jesus passed 
before us tbrpugh denth, not with an awfiil 

i4 
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insensibility which leaves the feeling heart 
behind. Does the doctrine of a resurrec- 
tion fall in with our predilection for these 
bodies, and open as it were to the eye of 
sense the prospect of immortality? And 
does the doctrine of a judgment to come 
accord with the natural feeling that we are 
accountable? Do the sufferings of Christy 
and the glory which followed, illustrate 
and ratify his important doctrine of a state 
of trial, preparatory to a state of retribution'? 
Judge Christianity by jts effects. Does it 
kindle love to God and man, and establish 
the authority of conscience, and iieconcite 
you to your lot? If your child be satisfied 
that Christ is a teacher sent from God^ and 
46 willing to be bis disciple, it is meet to 
confess him before men. The celebration 
tof his death is a proper testimony of regard. 
Such a Benefactor deserves to be had iii 
everlasting remembrance. The hearts of the 
young, when first introduced to communion 
with the faithful, are accessible and soft. 
-^Parents might avail themselves of this sea- 
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son to recall their early dediqation to God, 
to explain the wisdom and love which in- 
spired the discipline through whiqh they 
have been made to pass, to foretel its in- 
fluence on their future conduct, to antici- 
pate tlie time when that conduct, shall be 
judged, and to devolve th^ care of it oa 
themselves. While other passidns are spring* 
ing up, and attended to with a wise and 
watchful eye, the. devout pjBissions' claims 
share in that attenticm. The works of Cnod 
inspire humility; when we look up to thq 
heavenly bodies, acnd medjt^te; the extent 
and the number and thet glory of them, we 
return to ourselves with lowly thoughts, 
^^ Lord, what is man that thou art mindful 
of him !" Perfect innocence is not the por-r 
tion of mortality jv^e^en^ in ^ worthy pur; 
suits the judgment ws^ err, and ^n the ex* 
ercise of right affections the heart may 
wander. In youth/9 passion may break 
its 'boip:>d^, *md for a^n^omient.lay ;wa^te 
th^ soul'} reW)r^jB is iSflfea-jif^r^its severe 
and awfi0 pr^sure, >the.TS9i4 returas to 

l5 
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God, and m^ in peihilcndai sorrow. TlK 
peace which liegind to daS;^, is ft tok6n Of 
the divine compassion. The fruits df thli 
exereise are a lively $eme of the datiger of 
guilt, tiie humbleness of mind which be^ 
comes an imperfect creature, and sympathy 
with those who are in the same impeiifect 
slate. The devout act passes m retirement 
betwixt the soul and God ; but the friiits of 
it you may aid your young fMend t6 cul6^ 
iate. Love to God is eitcited ahd cherished 
by reflecting on his favours, and on iS^ 
goodness from whence they flow. Affection 
to a creature must be limited ; but unmixed 
and unbounded goodness is the object of 
tmbounded affection. The heart does not 
tejit in any human enjoyhient, but it rests 
in God; the object is'adeqiiate arid the en^ 
Joyment complete; * IHvine love attracts the 
ardour and sensibility of youth, and averts 
debasing passions, i First' feelmgs are critic 
eal : by tibem the character is often deeidedf 
suppoise tbe&i iMBaabal : how ^deep ihey^ fAiik^ 
how often' renewed bya'pollute^ imagltUM 
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tioo, and how fondly cherished! they be* 
tome the hidden treasure of. the hearty to 
which it redres for a dark selfish evanescent 
joy; the presence of the virtuous cannot 
always suppress them, nor the gate of the 
sanctuary shut them out ; the path of honour 
is for ever abandoned. Early impressions 
of piety in like manner take possession of 
the heart The fii-st feelings of devotioH 
are remembered with delight : God is sough( 
and he is fouftd in the outgoings of ih^ 
morning, in delightful and in awful scenes^ 
in the peace and in the tumults of nations, ill 
the inmost rec^^ses of the* soul. When the 
ttimd is unoccupied, it is drawn by love to 
the Father of mercies; when wonted sleep 
departs, it is cheered by the returning sense 
of his presence. Love to God brightens 
thd sunshine of pro^rity, and perfumed 
widi sweet incense the sacrifices which are 

m 

made to virtue. Every thing praise- worthy 
]i£i^ to be expected from the youth who loves 
his Creator and acts as under his eye. Di^- 
v^ne love h^ at . times appeared in a less 
inviting form. Unfeeling men, like Dr. 
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Clarke^ alarmed at the effeots of en&ur 
^iasm, have denied the existence of any 
affection or passion of which God is the 
object. Dr. Butler, with a deeper insight 
mlo human nature, in his sermon on tb^ 
love of God, has established the doctrine 
on its true foundation. The success of ear 
thusiasts in ages of ignorance, and among 
the ignorant of the present age, denotes a 
principle in the human mind which corres^ 
poods to their instructions ; it b a sacred 
principle and deserves to be called forth and 
#herished by the voice of wisdom. Madam 
Guyon taught the ladies of Louis the Fpurr 
toeiith's degenerate court, to love their 
Creator : the young yielded to her persua^ 
fiive eloquence. She was accused of ccscr 
rupting youth; her defence was in the spirit 
of her instructions: "But the youth, whom 
I have corrupted, thou bnowest, O my Godi 
are full of love to thee." The errcwr of pure 
love, if it must be accounted an error, was 
yet honorable for human nature. Like the 
^ic philosophy of old, it gave . to ^ 
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•TTbrld > characters q£ sublime and godlike 
virtue. The names of St. Francis De Sales^ 
and Fenelon, like those of Epictetus. and 
Antoninus,^ are lights shining in a dark 
place : in the midst of degeneracy they are 
pleasing memorials that God made man 
after his own image. 

The propriety of prayer is seldom ques- 
tioned, except by philosophers. Rousseau 
in a treatise on education, says, ^^ I thank 
Crod for hb favours, but I do not pray to 
him. What should I ask ?" He professes 
'^ not to philosophize with his pupil, but to 
assist him in consulting his own heart^' 
And is there not in the hearts tendency to 
prayer stron^y felt at times, as in danger 
that human power cannot avert, in per<f 
plexity from which human prudence cannot 
extricate, under sorrow for which this world 

• 

yields no consolation, and under the pangg 
of an. awakened conscience? ^^ God help 
you" is a common and natural exclamation^ 
when the help of man is^ vain. *^ The Lord 
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bave ftlercy on your soul'' are the last wor<b{ 
ivhen sentence of deal:h is pronounced. U 
IS tiie returning sentiment of compassioD; 
whiclr passes from the severity of jtistice, to 
a tribunal where mercy may be found. Wlqt 
do the people desire the prayers of propheta 
and saints, and estimate their prayers ac- 
cording to their sanctity? Was it not a dic^ 
fate of the heart that made the motiiers of 
Israel bring their little children to Jesus, 
that he might put his hands on them and 
pray ? What means that ancient practice of 
asking a parent's blessing, asking it in tiie 
tiiost interesting moments, when they leave 
their father s home, or when on his death-^ 
bed he bids them a last ferewel? And why 
does a parent's curse in thdse interesting 
irioments make the blood run cold? Rousw 
seaii iymself drops a philosophy which ac*. 
cords so ai with human nature, and so very 
ill with the peculiar sensibility of his owa 
heart; and describes in another part of his 
works, witii his usual eloquence, tte ten-/ 
dency to ' interciBSs6ty prayer, witii its coft* 
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sotfltory and reehdmiog power, in the caad 
of a believing wife fdr an unbelieving bus# 
band. Short forms of prayer are of use at 
first The prayer which little chiltken are 
taught to make for tiieir father and theii^ 
fiiothfer may be considered as the beginning 
of piety and filial love^ and a mean of un* 
filing thefti. As children advance, let the 
form be varied L^ it express a sanse of 
dependance^ giratitiide, and desire to ^ow 
in istvour with God and men. Feoelon'a 
aaoming prayer, ^^ Faites que nous com- 
raencions aujourd'hui k qous corriger, kc'- 
supposes the work stfll to begin, it favoiui 
self'^kceit and lukewarmness. The forms 
should he adapted to a progressive state. 
Let prayer to. God be made with revetfence: 
reverence may be felt, even before th^ ob«^ 
jeet of it ia dbtbetly apprehended. Troiii 
tiiat sympathetic reverence,^ which the so* 
lemoitaes of worship excite, themiivigra. 
datily rises to an iiivisilde' ebjeot ^Tbe 
pifeparation of tiie heart is aeeessary: k 
may be pHefMued by elevating views of na> 
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tare. *^ The heavens declare the glory pf 
the Lord : they declare it to all the inhfi* 
bitants of the earth. Tl)ere is no speech 
nor languEige where their voice is not hqard* 
Their awful and majestic silence, speaks the 
language of every people. It speaka to the 
heart of man." Before that powerful and 
benign Majesty, Ipt us bow and worship* 
Views of providence may ia like manner 
prepare tl)e heart. " I wound and! heal, 
I kill and I make aliye." To that Being, 
in whose hand our life is, and who alone 
can make us happy, let us. devote, our^iyes. 
Select passages of scripture may be used to 
pre^pose the heart Prayer degenerates 
into .rote, if the heart be not prepared 
While you pray with and for your chil^rea, 
the prmciple$ ^f. devotion; in their , i^iijd^ 
janfpld. . In that sacred hour, they feel 
themselves, thie objects . of tender affection ; 
they . perceive that yQu are dependant, a$ 
fwell as. t^iey i that blessings must be deriveti 
£roipa a higb^r hapd on yquTS/elyes .aa4 o^ 
them. .ThiQ stated emd avowe4 exercise of 



devotion, is the only remedy against Slldft 
shame : the strongest arguments cannot overf 
come it. Let parents who believe in the 
efficacy of prayer, and who are yet ashs^ned 
to pray, deliver their children from ^e sam€ 
temptation. When the habit of praying 
didiy is acquired, devout thoughts associate 
with the hour of prayer. The impression of 
God's presence often renewed, checks tempts 
ation, and strengthens virtue, and estaf 
blishes tifanquillity of mind on a good foun* 
dation. ? 

Politics is the last branch of education; 
The study of government and laws extendi 
the vieAV of moral obligation; the student 
feels his relation to the public and meditates 
the duties of a citizen. The history of nations 
with the causes of their rise and fall, extends 
the view of Providence. The art of risii^ 
in life is at last the object. Concerning po* 
litics in this sense, Lord Bacon observes, and 
perhaps the observation was verified in hiaiT 
self, that ^' unless the young be instructed ia 
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jl^l^biis iM QHHral pHnoipte before th^ 
f«0€eecllo.p<^!09» &ey ai« apt to account 
mpt^ ^eir^wm unreal, and to measum aU 
j0l^agp by. utUity and success/' . In Jthe 
Sf^^r^ of ambition, re^on is a buhrark 
fgiiMt wrrounding teBq>tatiom Means 
ti^gettad jl»y frsaida, and anthorimd by est^ 
)mp]^ aed : oix^ned mth raectod, md 
4idwii^ with iQberterikl^e leloqiiience) fffe 
«mM»wed by eoaiiciwce. Figure Mid ibrlona 
^pc^i* light whto ImdiA tiie bakuice wkh 
modesty and uprightness. The stqpa of a 
religious youth may not be marked with 
lAining honour^, buifhey :^llnever be ste^ied 
by uisinoerity. A s^ase of the Divine pttii* 
sence, become habitual and plea3ant, insures 
npri^tness. In Romaa Catholic countries 
there are houses of spiritual retreat, Vfbett 
the ^t^eli-disposed retire at times to commune 
jvith God and with their own heartj^v A 
public institution of tliis kind may .seem os^ 
tentatious, but the spirit of it is laudable^ 
In the busiest life a day may be found for 
MCred solibide. , The youth who has acr 
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4f^ireA a rdish for the jj^eBSoreB ctf devotbi^ 
^fvsMis his heart to those pleitsutes. He 
.^news, at a proper distance, the actif« U§b 
44xm which he has entered^ and makes atrue 
estimate of wealth and fame and pr&^od- 
laaaee. He aUeDds to his character as an 
aKscomitafafe beinj^ and thiciks of the time 
-when suceess or disappointment will Agixtb 
ten than Iter steps by which they arrived^; 
wheathe pleasure of success wiU beinereased 
lay tiie honorable means of attaining it, and 
the pain iof disappointment lessened, be^ 
isanse ' nothing dishonorable Was dotie to 
JMffitit^ The particolar duties of hissptere 
ftft iHs^ibwed : if the review presents impmv 
Ibetions^ he does not disguise tiian to his 
own mind, nor does he check humility. Un- 
der* the impression of divine goodness, he 
learns to forgive himself, and to improve the 
Bxperience of former errors against future 
temptation. 

■' Plans of usefulness are devised, and kind 
affections cherished* The beauties, of virtue 
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open in prospect, and, like a travell» «t^ 
freshed, he sets forward with alacrity. The 
intercourse of friendship is a further roeanot' 
uprightness • . Young men whose mutual ^t- 
tachment is dignified by principle, investi^ 
gate together the fair and honorable jca^se'.: 
self-deoeit is unveiled, false shame is comr 
l!>ated, and self-esteem is cherished. Relr- 
'^ious conversation in mixed company was 
%u9hionable once, and it degeneratdd iiito 
hypocrisy ; it now retires to the privacy of 
friendship, and resumes its charm. Truths, 
which elevate the soul are canvassed and 
pondered. Generous cififections flow iaad 
iningle. Existence is felt to be a blessing. 
Attendance on public worship i^ a deceiit 
avowal of piety. In the solemn assembl/i 
the distinction of ranks is sui^ended, mu* 
tual benevolence kindles, and the fire of de- 
votion bums : the laws of God . are heard 
with reverence. Though the effects of so- 
cial worship be not always felt, through tha 
distraction of the worshipper, or the inca- 
|iacity of tiiose who tnfajster, stiil one of 
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just and liberal sentiments will >add the 
weight of Iiis example to an institution, 
whieh with all its imperfections, promotes 
a sense of God and of moral .obligation 
among men. The opinion of Rousseay^ ^ 
that religious instruction mc^ be safedy der 
ferred till fifteen or even eighte^p ;year% pf 
age, has weight perhaps with -seme ,pare{^ 
and tutors^ and contributes to the ne^^ct 
of early piety. Rousseau's ta^ts- e^t^|;^ 
him to respectful hearing; but on a i^ubjgct 
so important, reasons ought to be. vf ^gb^ 
fie alleges that ^^the idea whicl^ ayouf^ 
mind forms of God is low ai>d ;unw<vftby qf 
htm." Will not tb|s argirniegit lijcewise con^ 
elude agaictfst Reaching reljigjcm to tbq ol^? 
The best idea man can foi;m of Qod is in 
many respects low and unworthy of him. 
Still man is^niade to know bis creat9r3^ •^1)4 
to act in consequence of that knowledge.. }n 
teaching other sciences, w^ afe ,nQt dfSr 
courag^ though the learner's £rst'yiews be 
in^rfect; we gradually present such as are 
more dear and extensive and ^^ajdsfyuig. It 



18 further to be considered, that in: rdi^on 
the heart is concerned as moch as the vm^ 
derstanding : affection may be skioere wlute 
reason is feeble. The first love of an inno^ 
c^t heai% is a sacrifice of a sweet savotiitr 
He alleges that ^* it % better to havetioddeaf 
of €rod thtan such as are mjuriouil,'' and lAtsd 
atcomodates a saying of Piutarch> t& bis- ain 
golnent, ^ 1 would rather be forgettito; iimt 
reniembered as unjust^ enviitois^ jlsflfto^ 
afid se l^riannicai as to e%B.tt mmie than I 
gave lileans bf- bccoiftplishing/^ 'It weris^ 
certainly foettef to be ignorsint of God, tha* 
to il&kk htm- tmjust a]kl'^;n(*aiinfcal ; bat is 
it ttten^^impossiMe to convey to a- yoting miad * 
an ideaof 'diiHbriebenevolaice? Wilt not that 
ideit be relii^hed, white ^^eiisure' atid * hope 
(fonobin^ to make the morning 6f lifeies^me? 
Is tiiere a Iftelierm^fm of ifvertkig injurious 
thoughts of dod^ than pfe^enfing siith M 
are just? A Mhd enli^itfeniBd with viewl' 
of the dmne ^gtnddness^ and touched with 
the participatbnr of it, is prepared to m^et 
with tempohfry^^evib, and to diseem^good^ 
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ness tlat>ugh the veil. Is a mind kept in 
i^M^ance of God till the ills of life arise 
aiid tbi<^ken in prospect, equally well pre- 
parod? He labours to prove, what nobody 
doubts, that God will not ptinisfa involun* 
ta*y ignorianee. But is therie jio blame in- . 
voluntarily ^trangihg the young from jnety? 
The importance of an early impression is* 

* 

aciaio^^dedged : Rousseau acknowledged and' : 
illuitoG^d it in the case of compassion, if i 
loi* te men be. promoted by exciting early, 
and- managing skilfully, sentiiiients of hu^ . 
mlubity, m^y hot love to God be promoted 
l^- ^citing and regulating devout senti-^ ■.: 
meiatsy before the pleasures and earea of f 
thid life take possession of tihe heart? Our 
auMior laments, that pleasures natural to* 
the- young, and suited to Aeir years, are - 
witbt-heldj and in the spirit of philanthropy « 
recraoimends to 'parents, that at' whatever 
period God calls their children, ' they may 
not die without having tasted happiness. 
Upon Ais principle, it seems unkind to' 
with-hold the pleasures of piety from the* 



youngr Even in the dawn of reason, God 
is seeo in his works, and fdt in his favours^ 
and well-grounded hopes arise ; the young 
can taste the pleasures of admiration, and 
praise, and truth. Youth is not exempted 
from calamity : when fathers and mothers 
forsake them,, they recognise the providence 
of a Father in heaven. Those who minis- 
ter at death-beds, know that the youQg are 
susceptible of divine consolation ; that un- 
der its sacred influence they suffer in p&* 
tience, and comfort their weeping parents, 
and die in peace. There are situations and 
events in human life, which call forth the 
religious principle ; where it has been un- 
cultivated, as is generally the case in high 
life, it appears in a forbidding form. Lewis 
the Fourteenth s education was neglected ; 
his religion, when calamity called it foith^ 
was made up of abject superstition and. 
cruel bigotry, ruinous in proportion to his 
power. The conversions, of eclat as they are 
called in France, usually consist in a transi- 
tion from the chambers of voluptuousness to 
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the cells of St. Ursula or St. Bruno. Even 
in more enlightened countries, religion, 
operating late in an untutored mind, exhi- 
bits ostentatious sanctity and blind credulity : 
conscience, which ought to direct, submits 
to be directed, — a deposit too important to 
be entrusted with any creature. The reli- 
gious principle, when duly cultivated, is a 
security against profanaiess on the one hand, 
and fanaticism on the other : it brings forth 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness. If 
' religious instruction be neglected till the pe- 
riod marked by Rousseau, there is the ut- 
most reason to fear that it will be for ever 
neglected. Your pupil must pass through 
life destitute of the surest guide ; and he 
must pass through death destitute of all con- 
solation. 
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ixDDISON says, ^' Fonale virtues are 
of a domestic turn :" I cannot omit a sen* 
tence in the celebrated funeral oraticm of 
Pericles, which he made in honour of those 
brave A Aenians who were slain in a fight 
against the Lacedemonians. After having 
addressed himself to the several ranks and 
orders of his countrymen, and shewn them 
bow they should behave themselves in the 
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public cause, be turns to the female part of 
his audience :. ^^ And as for you," said he, 
^* I shall advise you m very few words : 
aspire only to thosen^irtues that are peculiar 
to your sex, aiid thjipk it your greatest com- 
mendation riot to be talked of one way or 
another." 

Conversin^'wlth a friend on^ the subject 
of female intellect, she said to me, ^^ When 
I was a girl, two l)rQtber3 about my own 
age and I used ^ hold finequent disputes 
nidietber men were not superior to women, 
or whether women had not equal abilities 
with men : had we compared our respectij^e 
MdupMiong, hmt <£sput6s would ^ave bt&k 
aft'^n^^etid v me «^ould 'in^ni^tHately 'teivi» 
|>6r(tefved that they; w«re. widely di£fereitt» 
al)d'that of course^ so <ought ^to be,, and .190 
ibtr^i^be^ ^mr^ ..talents and dispo&itioiisi 
tiidtagh %i^ were the sole: companions of ooe 
aniMheir|'>toiit >amusemeftts were separate ^ 
they liked toirufi races, to play at games of 
ftevere exercise, to go adventures^ as they 
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caUed it, that is to say, to wander about 
for miles, whatever might be the roads or 
the weather. I was fond of dressing dolls, 
of rearing silk-worms, of watching the pro- 
gress of the fruits and flowers in the garden ; 
they^ however, took some interest in my 
amtiiiements, s^d so did I in tfaedrs ; tl^y 
would help me to feed my silk-worms, and 
tosistdd me in the core of my little garden ; 
I^as pleased' to seie them win the race et 
^ game from their companions^ and to 
hetu* theat^ i*elilte ttie dang«» they had 
escaped) in fumping over a. wide dk^ of 
fravelfing through a miry ^iray. . There Y^ai 
adMferbAcetocriaioatt' more serious occur 
^atioiiB ; they delighted .to read of bat(le% 
tof the rise aqd &11. of nations, of hazardouy 
enterprises undertaken by men of bold spi* 
Tifs, and wii^d to s^alize themselves in 
the same manner. • Seated by my rnother's 
^ide, I laktd to employ my needle^, ^ortp 
read histories, portraying the cidmniBSS wid 
the virtues of domestic life, varying these 
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occupatioiifi, with attending to domestic diK 
ties of the active kind." 

Let it not be supposed that I wish to 
tmder^mte female abilities, or to discourage 
the improvement of female intellect ; I nei 
Ter believed tiiat a perswi would act a more 
virtuous, or a more becoming part in life, 
from being either born a fool, or bred up 
in ignorance of every thing but trivial ac- 
complishments, or dAe labour of the hadds : 
no, let females occupy that station in life 
which God and Nature have ass^ned them. 
I remember what I have said^ and what the 
whole of human life testifies ; that to them 
is committed the formation of the hiunan 
mind at its most important period, in in^ 
fancy. The age we live in is, and has 
been distinguished by females no less ho- 
nored for their, talents than beloved for thdr 
virtues; but brilliant talents are the. lot of 
few, virtue is withki the reach of all: if 
ignorance be the parent of vice, wisdom, on 
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the contrary, is the parent of virtue^ Let 
the powers of the female mind be cuHivated, 
but still in order to qualify woman for act- 
ing well in her proper sphere, the privacy 
of domestic life. Wise men well know the 
value of the female character, and its im- 
portance and iiKfluence in forming the world 
at large: they will not therefore set at 
nought, or despise those, on whom God 
Almighty has condescended to bestow ho- 
nour ; but be it the aml»tiqn of woman 

To profit and to please unknown. 

Like streams supplied from springs below^ 

Which scatter blessings as they flaw* 

Arria, who lived in a country where sui- 
cide was esteemed in many cases a virtue^ 
has been celebrated for stabbing hersdf, 
because she would not survive her husband, 
and exclaiming, ^' My Postus, it is not 
painful :" but Pliny, in his Letters, ^^ords 
another part of her conduct, which he ap- 
pears to think at least equal to this, as it 
has been called, heroic act : while the one 
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Was tbM aPa deKsti and blind heatiien, -lik 
otber disjpkys the aflfectioh of a tendar w88, 
ahdtlve fortitude of ftidighified mind. - H& 
'^husband, ^nd her son, .a most ahiiable and 
'^ofnisfcg child, tiie delight of bothparente, 
ife^m at tile sam^'tfrtie 6f a diangerous and 
^feeniingly fatfel discfase : the son died. - She 
corid&cted every thing relating to his fifneral 
in such a manner, that her husband re?- 
maihed ignorant of liis death : as often as 
she visited him, she would give - him asstt- 
rances that the child was better, in answer 
to his anxious enquiries concerning him. 
When her lon§^ suppressed tears could be 
restrained no lon^r, she left the room to 
indulge her grief, and then returned with a 
composed countenance. 

' In the history of Ruth, we do not per- 
ceive any display of brilliant talents, nor, 
it may be said, of extraordinary virtues ; 
yet what a picture of virtue does that history 
present ! We behold an amiable tp^oman in 
the bloom of youth and beauty, devoting 
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jfaersdf widi the most deteiiniDAlxieaQ^uttan 
tD iHX)the.aQid comfcnt.and support. the 
fttclioing yaafs of an aged, forlorn^, and 
•4de9titiii)e i(^ idow, who3e 3piiit was bowed 
down with afflidwa more than her body 
•was with years. Ruth quits the land of her 
foieiatfaers, that land so dear to etery 
iieart; she leaves her friends and her people 
io be the friend o£ the widow and the child- 
^ss : she embraces her religion ; her af- 
^fection extends even to the spot, where 
this, aged woman ;is to resign her breath, 
and where her dust is to repose : " Where 
thou diest, will I die, and there will I be 
buried." It is to be presumed that these 
two wom«i had once enjoyed prosperity; 
but Ruth without a murmur, nay, with 
pleasure, pursues a laborious and a very , 
humble occupation for the maintenance of 
her aged companion. 

As to woman is commitjted the guardian- 
ship of in&ncy ; she is also the minister in 
pain and sickness^ and performs the last sad 
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offices of humanil^. Daties such ^ these 
are no mean ones : to fulfil tbem well, thef^ 
must be tiie existenee of - some virtues^ and 
some of the better feelings : in administeri];^ 
to pain and sickness, and watching by tbe 
bed of death, courage, patience, and forti* 
tude, are requisite ; so are gentleness, ten- 
derness, and affection. Mr. Crabbe, in 
one of his poems, has given the history of a 
sailor returning to die near the object of his 
early love:* I know not if the picture be 
drawn from nature, but it might be: for 
beauty, simplicity, aad tenderness, it has 
scarcely an equal in poetry; and did the 
limits of this little volume permit, I should 
ffeel pleasure in introducing it here. When 
the poet Cowper was visited by that most 
dreadful of all maladies, the loss of reason, 
insomuch that if he had been lefit alone a 
single moment, we are told he wpukl have 
attempted his own life, Mrs. Unwin watched 
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nm^iaoi by.day.and^ight: I belike 'aqr- 
aelf correct in stating, that, yvitk the aid of 
another friend, she was thus his incessant 
guardian for two years, the one relieving 
the other : in her, tenderness and fortitude 
. were admirably blended. There was a mo- 
ther, than whom no one ever possessed a 
.more tender heart; indeed the complaint 
which brought her to the grave arose from 
great acuteness of feelings; yet she was 
.called on by Providence to sustain many 
-severe trials, which she bore in the noblest 
manner. She had the anguish of seeing 
her hopes cut off, one after another, by 
the death of most of her children, after 
they had grown up with some portion 
of talents, and some portion of virtue: 
two of these, a son and a daughter, died 
at home. After watching them both 
through the progress of a lingering disor- 
der, in their last moments, she stood by 
the bedside of each of them, and spoke to 
the departing spirit words of consolation^ 
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lund ftitfa, tnd hope^ and joy. Tbis mo- 
ther was my owti. 

The testimony of travellers seems to con- 
cur in ascribing tendeme$s and hmnanity to 
females, evten to those of nations deemed 
savage. Adlong others may be named timt 
of Mr. Ledjrardj and of Mr. Mmigo Parke. 
There is soih^hing very touching in the de- 
scription ^ven by the latt^, of the treat- 
ment hie experienced froni the poor women 
who found him spent with hunger and fa- 
tigue : it is too well known to need repeti- 
tion here. His rei)ose must indeed have 
been pleasant, soothed as he was by their 
lindiiess, and by their simple expression 
of it, in their songs of which he was the 
subject. 

Females /form the happiness of "that 
spot more dear than all the world beside"^ — 
home. In him who has a heart, what feel- 
ings are awakened by tbe names of mo- 
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' th«^, sfeter, Mend^ wife, daii^teH Dcfes 
he despise these relations? Oh, no! thither 
his thoughts turn, here his affections con- 
stantly rest ' Misfortunes may fall on him 
from wittiout, but he has one shelter from 
-the storms of life: not a solitary hiding 
place, but the home which love endears. 
They \vho ridicule these sacred relations, 
who hold them in contempt, never knew, 
never felt their value. Let fools, ^and cox- 
combs, and libertines, nay, let would-be 
philosophers, degrade woman into a mere 
animal machine : she can be an Object €>f 
regard to them, otily in proportion as she is 
destitute of every thing which should give 
worth to her character. Let them execrate 
jail ties but those which what they call love 
has made ; yet even they may find in the 
moments of sickness, and pain, and death, 
that a woman is something more noble than 
an uistrument of base pleasure : they may 
then feel and acknowledge that she can be 
a ministering angel, speaking comfort to the 
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i^cted soul, while she smooths the pillcfvr 
: of bodily disease. • 

Hie guardians, the instructors of infancy, 
the ministers in pain, sickness and sorrow, 
faithful even to death, the source of domestic 
happiness ; shall they who can worthily be- 
come all these, be held of inferior account 
in creation? Surely not Wise men will 
» (issist them in the cultivation of their minds 
for the exercise of their greatest oflSce : know- 
ing that a foolish mother will not make a 
wise son, and knowing that on his mother's 
instructions depend both his wisdom and his 
virtue in his advanced life. 

Making a shirt and a pudding has been 
considered as the ;ie plus ultra of perfection 
,to be sought for in a wife : and I knew an 
honest man who used to advise all the young 
men of his acquaintance not to marry wives 
who read books, for that if they did, they 
would not get their linen or their stockings 
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mended: no w it does not require the labour 
mental and bodily , of some years, to enable 
a woman to manufacture a shirt and a pud* 
ding: it might be prudent to contrive some- 
thing quite as uselul> and more important, 
to fill up the vacuities of time which must ne- 
cessarily present themselves between the 
fabrication of one pudding and another, and 
she whose husband deemed it her duty to be 
always making shirts for him, would I ap^ 
prebend, now and then, by way of yury ti^ 
her employment, like Penelope, berediioed 
to the sad necessity of taking out at tMJSht--* 
what she had done in the morning. A» to 
the reading of books, which my old friend 
^so sagaciously .disccnnmended, . as hostile. U> 
the amendment of old shirts and stockings, 
he was right, if he had in view that tribe of 
Misses who devour novels daily by the do^en ; 
butshewho reads occasionally of the duties of 
women, will perhaps find that among them, 
industry and attention to domestic economy 
are recommended in their proper time and 
place; 
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I Hate^hearjd a gentleman say that he 
would not fifee to mariry a wi6ihan of s&pe* 
rlor iitteliecty for thM she #otild be always 
remin<fitig him of that superiority^ and un- 
dervaluing U& powers of mind. A woman 
cap^le o^ these he might take to wife with* 
idiit d^^d as to actual 'supmority, for df 
tkid she ^m\d fo6 devoid. She who lenders 
her ' husliand eontemptible^ is a ihtatr of 
1i^ disgrace ste brings updn h^ AQow* 
^biQittn to be WBil, and nonttn na^ «b bf 
k&^ of hulk^i edntem^hle at an in^ 
Aifjidt* appearance in her onnpany : ifthe wit 
iaa&if het* own^ pilace, and ihdi this will bt 
maintained in the most honoratflemanneir 
for W; While het husband occupiM that 
which belongs to him. , . t 

- . " ' . ' * 

Woriien have been withheld irorii serious 
study, fend from the study of languages, fronb 
the dread of their growing what is called pe- 
dantic. • Why should females fiecessariljr 
und -exclusively become pedants on the ae<- 
quisition of learning? There are then ho 
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t^eak and silly persons of the other sex, 
whom a little knowledge puffeth up ; who 
have yet to learn the first step to true 
wisd(Hn, their own ignorance? But let 
paltry distinctions and disputations cease, 
as happily they daily do. God created 
Man male and female. While their $}uties 
and their occupations are, and must be^ 
from the very differences which nature has 
made between them, essentially different 
these distinctions are the foundation of or- 
der, and harmony, and happiness. Surely 
tiiere should be no contention where the in- 
terests must ever be the same. The powar 
which created man created also a mind capa- 
ble indeed of soaring infinitely beyond th^ 
bounds of the narrow space which he occu- 
pies here, yet at the same time adapted to 
the station and the duties here assigned him. 
In the term man, woman is included. One 
star differeth from another star in glory: 
yet each in its order and in its course contri- 
butes to the beauty and the glory of the 
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material world. The glory of a man con- 
stitutes not the glory of a woman; let botii 
shine in thdr proper sphere^ that order and 
harmony may reign likewise in the mtellec* 
tual and moral world. 
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CHAP. II. 



AS the proper sphere of a female is 
home, 60 mstruction in domestic employ- 
ments should form a chief part of lier edu- 
cation. On this subject I shall avail my- 
self of the observations and experience of a 
friend, furnished in a conversation held with 
her. On requesting her opinions^ she ad- 
dressed me 85 follows : 

*' You know that the world hai ^ven me 
credit for great literary attainments, arising 
from a belief of my being educated by a fa- 
ther, held in public respect for talents and 
for learning. If the world will think me 
possessed of great learning, b^ it so : any 
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assertion on my part to the contrary would 
be called affected humility ; I am therefore 
silent. I was brought up at home, and tiiere 
acquired a knowledge of domestic occupa* 
tions. My father, like most litferary men, 
was far from rich; he had a numerous fa- 
mily, and but few, sometimes no servants. 
Do not doubt the truth of what I say, when 
I tell you, that notwithstanding the station 
in life whi(di he occupied, and that herasso- 
ciated both at home and abroad with almost 
the first company, 1, 14s daughter, at an age 
when other children are pursuing childish 
amusements, was accustomed to perform the 
pfilces even of donqestic drudgery in his house* 
There was no past pf a servant's work wluch 
I was not called oa to dp, ond which I di4 
not do. I record this as any thing but a 
reproach to the memory of my |>iurents,r«for 
I loo^ back with grateful recpUectipn to the 
labwious employments of my early years : 
tb§y taught me many useful lessops, thebe* • 
nefit>pf whidi. I .have/ derived in mj joum^ 
tl^9u^ life .thus £ar. They printed x^^ 
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from becoming proud {»iid haughty : Galled 
^ tfalb period cleyar in ppint of intellect^ I 
]3P^;vt.h^ve I^een puffed upf. but auinmoned 
to. 9^9i8t;at a washing or ironing, or to pre«- 
p^re dinner, my lofty ideas were restrained; 
I Was taught humility : I fulfilled the duties 
of a servant and hence learned not to de- 
spise servants. Having a &tber and many 
brotiiesrs, needle-work was acquired as a 
matter of course; I was gratified to hear 
the labours of my hand$ commended : it b 
pleasant to work for those we love, and a 
tribute, of praise on this Mcount is rdished 
pseuUarly by the young mind. . One. of a 
.numerous family, the duties attendant on 
sickness fell to my Ipt also : the power of 
^Cfeotibing pain was, too^ a delightful one : I 
learned independence : I had no occasion to 
solicit the aid of servants, for their oacup£(- 
[tioi^ were no hardship tp me. In after .life, 
wbm their labours seemed heavy, I have 
cheerfiilly shared them, ond thus th^, ]^a;re 
been listened. There results ^firom my 
apparently severe discipline, in ; early youth 



this happy effect likewise, that I cannot 
imagine the situation I may be placed if^* 
however inferior^ that I would not ende^-^ 
vour to fill, not only without a mormtiti 
but with cheerfulness : for the labour of ibe 
hands I should feel no hardship; indeed I 
hold it no disgrace to say, that my early ac- 
quirements have never yet been allowed to 
rust for want of exercise. Should ^e time 
ever arrive when I may ni€d diem no 
longer, they are easily relinquished {but 
still I find them beneficial. Perhaps: you , 
may discover a little lurking vanity in what 
I have now related to you, as I IkLtter-mys^ 
that nather you nor any <rf my o&er friends 
can perceive either in my appearance or 
manners the traces of servile occopations, 
supposed to give an air of vul^ity to footk 
If ' I be right in this opinion, one pr^adioe 
agaiinst education in domestic duties may «be 
removed. In giving you* my ^perienoe, If 
do not mean to assert that it is absolutely 
neeeesary for yoeng girls to-be instructed in;: ;: 
the Jowest dooM^c offices, but a knowlee^ 
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of &ese can do them bo harai) and may 
prow lli^y ufiefitL Ladies, complain of 
Ab huposifioft ^ servants, a Irtikfel ^t^eme^ 
aiMBg' maiiy others, of railing against thenr.- 
MtttraMes who. know thdr duties will be onr 

tiKir guted agaiiistsiich im^osilion." 

«,< . ■ ' . . . 

- fie it remennbored <bat 1 wrHe not foi^ 
Hm^teey^etAy ^t the very rich; if any sucM 
did iDQ-the honour tQ riBad tlHs volume tbui^ 
ffr^Ahef w<mld probably now tfar^xw it dowaf 
wi|h contempt. I would address myself t^ 
the middling classy of^ society; the most 
numerai]&, and the ams% important. In tbo 
tiraoJbled^times we live in, ao many instabc^ 
aie 4ai)y9 nay houriy occurring, ofjrapicf 
traQ^ttons fitmi wealth and luxury to ooifr^ 
paraitive indigence^ timt people ar$ m^rtf 
than evar called upon to provide Tesobrce^ 
agahist the e^ day which may soon ovi^ 
take themt there b «o i«ource so eSwtual 
as tobits of industry; and /they who have 
dau^rtcars should malee it one of tbek sacred 
duties , to teach then, or .to lii^ t^l«tt 

I. 



tau^t, ocG\ipation8 which knay^ittl Aieib 
^e profilablyi if necessity req«ii^ Hm^ Of| 
urafoliy and pleasantly if k <}o not: I wiMdd 
not except the dau^ters of tiA tyierchaati^ 
«or those of men of learned. pT0fea9iei». ^ii^' 
are seldom rich: indeed, I toow Mt-a miMft 
pitiable situation than that of the daughtori 
fCthe latt^, shouM Ibw pamP^sr bc^Flpe-^ 
Wfoyjed by death, unlets ilh^ have «^ef^* 
lau^t scHne useful employ. - Bred jap ndilli 
i^ned ideas, andr kk r€l&»ed 80Gi6|y, , ;t^ 
W&cast iq)OB the worldj helpless bfiifgBy 
with an exquUite feeling of *the ttifdei?y-'tff 
l|ieirconditicm:rtbiir very refinement servus^ 
^ut to aggravate this miiery,* md ito^a^ra*^ 
tate the insult3;'to >wiuch tiiey ar^. cSx^iosed 
iiom vulgar igdwancei Pax^eAts, 4it you 
value your daughterly shield ttlaiem^.fimq 
tbeae evils. There is i9<Hfisgniee iff labfmf^ 
ing with the hands^ bu^ bo(jb disgrace l^tnd 
l^yvertyare atte»diB»it^oiv id)mes9. I>uxg9 
^because I know there ar6 pareittb ^W 
woulct Q^ssider their ehildtdn ^^tegraded |»]$ 
tbek hemg taught some useful ooeupatibiif 
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Wbat perversity of mmd/ to thifik that t 
indigmty which is an hoaour to afemaJ 
'^.'My dau^btera have no occasion to woi 
tiim.Mbec is rich." An ansivier to th 
had 'beiea already i^ven. ^' What would 
thrar-ftiwds think if they saw.them work-^ 
k^^Hke BempstaesB^y OP kitchen laudi?'!^ 
lSamjrkHd» woidd ^etecm ttiem pp^thafcao. 
CMtmjat '^ They wiU havc/woik enough to 
dor^hen Ai^ come to haye^a house of^lheir 
ixm^s^ A had argument; it ipay d^anc^; 
^t tfafey never have ^' a hoi^se^ of their. 
<wn>" and if they should, it is a sorry pre-^ 
par^tionfor wprk'in it| to brir^ thein>)p%! 
idj^ess in yours. . * 



: ;; : 



: A lady saidtoher-daughter^, oi) hercosi^f, 
pblning ttiat she could licit, do somethini; 
whii;h she {»)d - placed ia h^ hiands^t^do^, 
'^.My child)' yoCiF feenltie^ are 'like ^tboa^; 
of mother young li^nfial^ and of course' yo^u 
xQifsX be capable^ of dokig what they ean^do-;! 
makpthe^attempt^ \and make ln6re;atteriipt£ 

l2 
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than one; you will siiqceed at last" Fe« 
males are too frequently taught to lean 
both on the abilities and the understaoding 
of othorsy and thus their native energy <^f 
mind is obscured^ and lost: the poyers 
both of mind and body become feeble, if 
i^ot called into action. Some kuid*hearted 
writers represent woman as so amiably weak, 
that she must rely on some supporting arm 
through the whole ofilife; she must not 
quit the guardian care of a parent^ till she 
is transferred to that of a husband : she is a 
tender vine, that would bend and be crushed 
unless a stay, was provided foe her: but 
every young woman has not a father, and 
some are destined to lead single lives, and 
then what purpose is served by this ^^ anuable 
weakness ? '* It b of great ccmsequence thlit 
f^maks be taught, and be taught early, to 
exercise their own faculties, both of mii^ 
and body ; it is the way to strengthen both; 
then, if left, as some of them may an^will 
be,^ to.tcavel the journey of life alooe.and 
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unassisted, they are provided with resoiif ces 
in themselves, against the difficulties they 

may encounter in their progress, '- ^ 

-., ■ ■ ■ . • . . ■ - ^- • 

Some mothers, who are well versed in do- 
mestic duties themselves, sometimes froiA 
the pleasure they take in performing these, 
fidl into the error of allowing their daughh 
lets no share in them; conseqilently th^ 
.^w up ias ignorantrof them as they ware ki 
infiuicy. I have been pabed to see^u^ 
•ters sitting still, while their mother ^ashelpr- 
jbg forward the household employments r k 
13 not a pleasant nor a proper sight Leit 
jsuch mothers be warned that they are sinls^ 
ing their daughters ki t^e ^esteem both jof 
common observers, and of friends : let theiti 
reflect too, that they are doing them injus- 
tice : they may in their turns become met- 
th^rs, and mistresses of families, and then 
what sort of a figure can they make? They 
who find the benefit of a knowledge of do- 
mestic employments, should not withhold 
this knowledge from thek daughters. 

L 3 
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The «ame evil may arise to the youiiger 
daughters in a numerous family. While the 
elder ones are instructed, these may be left 
in ignoranee. A younger daughter has 
sometimes been made choice of for a Wife, 
before her elder sistfers: each should ha^e 
her feir chance for knowledge. I am afriid 
Ihere is hot unfrequently ah tmwortiiy j^- 
^usy in tiie islder branches ^ a &*%, 
^hich leads them to endecm>Tir io'keep 4)^41^ 
iQOid opepiress the younger i aiid a mtet-Mf- 
^atitry jcatou^ it i»- Pai^ilts' shwild'ifcb 
ion tiffiirgudrd to prevent bf*cditect? fliis/'lt 
is another painful sight to ^e a- girl of fif- 
teen or sixteen with the childish! martnert^bf 
one of five dr six j but if hfer elder iSisteirs 
hunt hdrirom their society, she trrust repair 
to her old 'apartment the durtefy, wherdkhe 
must €LtiiU^ hers;elf as Veil as she cart al<iWe, 
: if 'tl^efe ^re n6' ybunger children ;; and 4f 
Acre are, fhey of course become her toih- 
' panfons. Therfe- is a time when *^* childfeh 
* Jthirig^" must fed "puta:way.*^ Wise parieiits 
^ should judge when this time is arrived,- W 
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higUyaGGomplished and senaible lady, 4»os* 
^: sessed both oJf rank and riches^ had a large 
j|£nfnily of daughters: as she advanced i^ 
■chSe faep health became delicate, and she was 
, i)hable to fulfil her household duties. Sb^ 
^.ccHiunitted to each of her daughters by turns 
itjbe weekly management of all tlie domesti6 
»,eoncerp6^ the keys were given tp her charge: 
^rfifae ipurdiased the provisions, sat at the 
2,'tead^oC the table: in short, did every thing 
. raquked of the mistreas of a family : When 
e^idie reigned her charge, ^e gave in an ao 
l^e^nt of tii&weddy^Lpendkure to her 1^9- 
,i^ier« thm were they all instructed in do* 
[ICnes^c deities ; tte dder coidd exercise no 
^t^dcK^ authbrity oVer the younger, nor did 
jIlMsy s^Sik into infantiide simplici^ andslar- 

Jbh sUbmisi^oa to t^r sisters. Lord Karnes 

..i ■ • ■ 

yfOientions the misti-ess of a large family^ who 
>^ving guests that Ware to leave her about 
T^i^iin the nk)ktiHfig thus addressed her 
fdaught«r, a gfrl of seven years old : *' Child> 
;j may not, perbaps, be up so early; be 
/Teady to attend the company ; see that every 

X.4 
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The same evil may arise totheyouoger 
daughters in a numerous femily. While the 
elder ones are instructed, these may be left 
in ignorance. A younger daughter has 
sometimes beto made choice of for a Wife, 
before her elder sisters : each should have 
her feir chance for knoi^Iedge. I am ajfrdd 
^ere is hot unfrequently an unirortiiy jMi- 
^ousy in tiie islder britoches' ^ a Arii^ 
/which' teads them to endeetTomr io'keep>bi4i|^ 
' lobid j^epress the younger^ and a m<»t^'ilft{> 
iriHthy jcatousy it i»- Pai^rtts' shtMild4fcfc 

tm titeirgudrd to prevent i0rcdi^ct?Ais/ It 
h another paiitful sight ta ^e a-girl of^flf- 
teea or sixteen with the childi^ ittaiAieri^^bf 
one of five dr six ;. but if hbr elder iSistehi 
hunt hdr^from their society, she must repaSr 
Ao her old 'apartment the flurtefy, wherdkhe 

must titiiiii^ herself as \^ell as she cart aldWe, 

* ■.■..., 

: if 'there ^re ncJ' ybunger childrien > and 4f 
Acre are, they of course become her coih- 
' pahlons. Therfe- is a time when -^ childfeh 
' 'ihirigs" mtist fee '^puta^vay/'^ Wise parents 
^ should judge when this time is arrived/ i/i 
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ki^yacoomplbhed and senstible lady, ^os* 
sessed both of rank and riches, had a large 
r^xmily of daughters: as she advanced i^ 
Ufe hep health became delicate, and she was 
Qhable to fiiliil her household duties. Sb^ 
committed to eaich of her daughters by turns, 

ft 

tb€^ weekly management of all the domest|6 
fiotietmAi ihe keys weire given tp her charged 
JBlte .purichased thie provisions, sat at the 
hkoA-ot &e table: in short, did every thing 
feqjiired of Ihe mistress of a family : When 
id]6 resigned httrcharge, ^e gave in an ac- 
tount of tiia weekly ^Lpendkure to hermp* 
1&eir« 'Vhm were they all instructed in do- 
^QSes^c duties ^ tte e^r eoidd exercise jxo 
^6iit authbrity ater the youngei*) nor did 
tk^ ^kkk into infantk^e simplid^ knd slav^ 
kh sbbmissioa to t^ir sisters. Lord Kames 
itt^entions the misti-ess of a large family^ who 
having guests tiiat w^e to leave her about 
^^t itt^ttii • nkAnni^ thus addressed her 
"daughter, a gwl of seven years dd: *^Child> 
I may not, perhaps, be up so early; be 
Teady ta attend the com|>any; see that every 

x-4 



ttdflg he prepared for break&st, and be &^fe 

to WBad theai to their coach/' 

, . " 

There is an activity necessarily at tendMC 
mt domestic uccuf>atioiiB, which is ^g^ 
beneficial to the heakh* Many of the emr 
fdbymeBta of femalea are sedentary, itr is 
ther^ore proper tbai they shoal^ beifar$ed» 
One of the greatest btessbgs; in life k-g^ 
liealth; mochmay bedoqeinearlyjoiftiiM^ 
jstxcagthen a sound constituti^,^ ^d to f^ 
f aira W€»k one : a great^nifun; is^ eesefcjse^ 
IJ^he^frfei^ whofurnisl^rtbe.femarks ^.tite 
Jbeginttitig of this fdiapt^r, ^^^rdef^'a sl^tj^ 
jBg pTpq^ of this : she was a dcii^ate) puny 
j^iid, bu( her habits . pf eonstti^ntr^ cK^^ll!^ 
ji^ered ^er stt:o^g 4»4 h^U^y; J^By^eo^ 
f>leym^t^«l|ealtbQf • mind alsais* xmiobmfiiL 
rPe^ps t^ere are modes p{ eduea^n^b^ 
pi home and abroad^ oatcalated to eroate 
400 gieat deUcacy^ of fraun^ in young wOf 
pm '. too iof$eii evei^ thiag b^don^ |br (beivH 
4)lis^tf|kbesrti|ie9ifindplent al|dhe^]lesa; they 
^m ijodeed acquire -s^^tness aiid delicaio^ 

. % .1 
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those two femioiDe qualities on which s&vcifi 
;«mters of the other ..sex lui?e: rung th^ 
changes so often : yet a rose growing in ihf 
^fffa air.js quite as beautifol, .quite as delij^ 
9ate| as a hot-house phot, without its il^eali^ 
uess and tenderness. I>r* Gjcegoary telb hi^ 
^ughters that noen aiaturally associate thf 
id^as^ of female softness and delicacy with^ 
{^rrespondent ddicacy of canstitutiobk J^ 
Us^ object here appears to be to recommend 
them to render theooselves attractive to tb^ 
other sex, I would seriously ask any man j^ 
be prefers the sickly hue of a fine lady, 
tpembling at every sun, and every breeee, to 
the bloom on the cheeks of a lively, active, 
liealtiiy gjud. Surely rouglmess^ coarseness^ 
aad vulgaris, are not the necessary atlBn«> 
4ants on good health and actke empIoy^ 
meQts. A femate fox-hunter, if such a per* 
son deserve the name of a female^ may boasjr 
of her ^^ great strengtb^'^ and her ^ extvaor^ 
ijimry appetite,'^ but no oilier w(»nan wili 
I disUkie hoydens a^ th^ are called, as^ 
punch as aay one can: I like to tfee.io^ie^ 

« 



ifiales the characteristics of females : but let 
ybtii^ girls have the privilege, which I do 
consider it, of practising ' active domestic 
duties; l6t the air, the fields and the woods 
lie free to them ; nay, let them be inured to 
itie vicissitudes of heat and cold : you know 
not where or how their lot may be cast in 
tfter life. Rear a plant up too tenderly, 
fnd the first wind of heaven that it is ex- 
posed totnaycnish it to the ground^ and leave 
you to lament ti» £rag^ity to whidi you gaite 
feirtk. 
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COMPLAINTS, and severe ones, hovjs 
been made* of female schools. One great 
evil in them appears to be, t&at too mucist 
attention is paid to the acquiring of frivolous 
accomplishments, and too little to the imr 
provement of the inind : but while parents 
choose one school, because it has such aa 
elegant 'dancing-4naster; another, because' 
iihisic is i^ught there in so fashionable a: 
style ; and a thurd, because the head of it i^ 
a French ^oman, it is no great marvel^ 
^ough schocAs should contmtte to be as too 
many of thefaa- are, like t^ warehouses of 
niilfiners,^ ivhteir^ ^pung' ladbs may be for-- 
lushed #]th ev^^ oixtwttd decdta^on^ but^ 
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Kfbidi aie utterly destitute of materials to 
enrich the mind. A sensible lady, the bead 
of a school (would there were many soch, 
Utid the objections to female scboob m^ht 
speedily be removed), when applications 
are made to her to admit pupils, says, 
*^ Understand, that we have no fine ladies^ 
mxd ihsA we wish to rec^ve none: our aim 
ia taking on us the charge of education, is 
tp qualify those commiMed to #ur cam to 
be, use^ members of society, as wtves^ as 
motheif ^ QC in i^iy^lpi^on that tliey jnaji be 
(^aO^ on to fill, ^ecomplishmeirfs are 
::tfUl^t wjytb usv but only in . their {nxipec 
.^k«e, a& oiB«|ttents,. not as timugh they 
-P)M^ the s«le busineis of life. We are 
#^Ra» thal^ oiii^.«Qdactakii]^ ^ ^^ too i|sriQu$ 
a lurtwc JbQt .^b)v. us. to:. waste .^loe ut 
tp6ea 






* #*»''*«4 ,•» 

PaM^ • in placiD^ i^ fcbu^tin^,, a£ 
sdiooL should consider their, own cxrcumr. 



^ktiws. J^iposelvoi ^^ve them an 0Kp^^ 
give educatioiv a&d' what ate ttie coffit- 
queiicea? These ehiUren acquire habits^ of 
jsAuiemaot at ai^hod, whidi make them 
esteem the house and the company of their 
parents unfit fat them, >whidi render do- 
mestic duties a burden thqf are unable to 
bear, which place them in a rank they were 
not destined to hoidL On the other batad^ 
parents have the mortificatio% after all tb^ 
pmations they have suSetedy and Ibe ^^^ 
peose they have put themselves to, to dis:^ 
cover that th^ are obj^ts 6f contempt U\ 
their chBdreu, that their ehHdnen are mi- 
serable in. themselves 1 and these refleetiooa 
are accompanied wjith the bitter conviction, 
aofUBned too late^ that their own ft^yhasi 
produced such evils to both« Even where 
IL child has better dispositions than todeSjpise 
her parents^ she is rendered unhappy^ bjr 
hf^^4;m^wif unfit fQf the< stationiin^bici^ 
Prqy)4eA^i had destine^her to mova ^ 
^w*a most aftiiaUe young woman wh<\ 
tp^a&thusji 0( shall say, unkindly treated; by^ 



lih* fiiflier: he fMressed the ^tb^ 
of a immerotts family to ^ve her a finished, 
educatf on. ' She was placed at -an expensive 
School, one I admit, where people 6f rank 
and fortune mi^t have been pleased - t/d 
place thdr dau^tehs, from the attention 
paid in it, to the fostnation- both of mind 
and manners, and where the daughters <^ 
siich people Vere placed : raised into a 
rank tBtbove* her own, a superior style of 
dress wureqaked for this girl to set heron 
ir level W)& her companions, ' and thus fresb 
^penses were incurred. Poor Ihing^ she 
iised, tm commg home at the holidays, to 
relate ^t their £Bithqr's carnages came fiftr 
her school-fellows, and that she was tiie 
tobjcct of their wonider, because the stage 
came for her. When she finally came home^ 
a new scene awaited^ her: she'lia^d ac^ 
^oiml^ an elegance ahd * softness <tf iaao^ 
ifiiers' that would h4ve grac^ the mostde^ 
^ted rfiink ; and firbm i^re and educai^lcnv. 
she hid acquired Ukewise ihe happiest, lim 
ik»t virtuous di^os&ms. A dMng& ymif 



fiow-to take placey 'nvhidh her ifikjii^^i^ 
l^arent fehoald haye iott^eea^ but wfaidi she 
eould not foresee. £maktion in dress be^ 
ingiio longerneoessary^ costly ciodies must 
htoteforth be laid aside : it was enough^ 
and sometimes more than enough for the 
eirtumstances of the iamily, if decent rai- 
ment was provided; Attendance could not 
be expected, for sometimes there were no 
tervants in the house ; and if this bjured 
young woman attempted to pe r form any 
domestic duty for h0i:8df, or tor others^ she 
was sneered at by some other member ol 
die family, more suitably* instructed than 
iftie was, for her awkwardness in such at^ 
t^fnpts. She was too good and too amiable 
Co despise either her &ther, or her fatheir^S' 
house ; but she was rendered in hersdf 
fretful, discontented^ and unhappy. Pa^ 
reilts, as you value your own and lyouf 
efiildren'e happiness^ educate them aoontU 
ing to the staioft which you yourddves oet 
eupy. An lurcompliriMd young wama4: 
tisiititote of ^ank and forbine^ has some*: 
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The Muooe evil may arise to the youiiger 

daughters in a numerous femily. While tiie 

elder ones are instructed, these may be left 

in ignorance. A younger daughter has 

sometimes been made choice of for a Wife, 

before her elder sisters : each should have 

her fair chance for knowledge* I amafhdd 

there is hot unfreqoently an unwDrtl^ jtfii- 

^ousy in the elder branches' tifai'^ffli%, 

^hich'leadt them to atideetromr lo^losep b^ 

load impress the younger; and a tamt^(SAe 

worthy jealoo^ it is. Pat^iits' ^tnfld'ite 

t)n their gttdrd to preveirt toraJWect? tils:" It 

is anottier painful sight to i^e a-girl ftptf- 

toeh or sixteen with the childisihi itikrtiCT&*bf 

one of five dr six ,n but if hfer elder iiislfete 

hunt hdr^from their society, she nwist repSr 

4o her bid 'apartment the tiuWefy, wherdkhe 

mustamu^ herself as "v^ell as she canf ald^, 

: if 'twere Sre u6' yburiger childrienj artd 4f 

tiiere are, they of course become her eoih- 

' panions. Ther^- is a time when *^ cbildfeh 

'ihiog^" must U '*put«way.*- Wise parents 

^ shoiiTd judge when this time is arrived/ tA 
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higbly aeoomplbhed and sensiible lady, ^os* 
sessed both of rank and Piches, had a large 
finnily of daughters: as she advanced i|n 
life hep health became delicate, and she was 
enable to fiiliil her household duties. She 
ccNSunitted to ess^ch of her daughters by tunis^ 
th^ -weekly management of all the domest|6 
concern^ fbe keys.weire given tp her charge: 
ibe iporbhased the provisions, sat at the 
tea4o£ the latde: in shoct, did every thij[ig 

* _ 

feqjiired of the mistress of a family : Whei^ 
the resigned her charge, i^e gave in an ac- 
tount of the weridy e}s:penditure to her mp* 
i&e)r« Ihw were they all instructed- in do^ 
^pnieB^c <iteties$ the dder eoidd exercise no 
1(^d4e aUthbrity oter the y oung^i-) nor did 
tkey 5&JC inU) infante simplicity knd slav- 
jb!^ sbbmis6ioQ to t^ir sisters. Lord Karnes 
tseiitions the mistress of a large family, who 
having guests that w^e ta leave her afciout 
^ At ih* *ttie mo^Hi^ thus addressed her 
daughtor, a girl of seven years oW i *^ Childi 
I may bat, perhaps, be up so early; be 
ready tc^ attend the company; see that every 

l4 
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fiil, '* tipb graceifi, the graces^" but the man*- 
Yiei» of uromi^ un^icmbtedly hove consMcar^ 
ableiBfluente on society a£ large, and tliere^ 
S>rtinacb attention dhould be paid totheir 
f&rma&M. There is a. happy medium, be* 
tweeb awkwaidy bs^shful,^ blushing ttmidlly^ 
mA^ f&t iviv^ity and ^ boldness : there is a 
ehlslQ : an£i^«qdiB»t^ yiet a Sgs&fi^ add I 
wiB/ «dii^^ a congd^t ^^ace, ^^Hs^ff^f».A 
greatcbarat taihe: Mtiet^ di a youiig w^* 
mm. /I wodd agota repMC here/ as jit 
fftooarnt ftfaalff^ tHat t^ mil ntm^^ac* 
^be gonendly aquable mannecs^ anlesi 
th^'ba^ with those around Aem^ thdf 
pamatiii l&eir l»Potbers and sistcrs^/bneand- 
liier^^' ' ^Hcrw. disgusting is it to -^ee a yoaag 
Ifdy afilsn^iltes^ ^tnS softness, aqd lhveiit£U»i^ 
iic^ strangeft, while her - family ^6 rardy 
)>r4)€iire^f{m& hei* ,a^^^^<^^ <w6Tfi w look. 
Jl^i^gptliig o^ kind bSttuMgrs' is ih al kind 
heart, .andJthis mI$^llif&f$tt ^a* gtace oyer - 4 
young woman in the lowest station in life. 
Cih^'a^* striking pr4)df ol* tbt^ tiot long igo. 
.fi#%:<»Mt vigit to a fri6n4iti the coufll^ 
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hi^yecoompliBlied and sensiible lady, ^s* 
ses$ed both o^rank ai^d riches, had a large 
:£Kmily of daughters: as she advanced i|n 
life hep health became delicate, and she was 
enable to fiiliil her household duties. Shd 
committed to €^ch of her daughters by turns, 
lh& "weekly management of all tlie domesti6 
eoiicernd^ &e keys were given tp her charge*: 
ibe^pordiased the provisions, sat at the 
tea4o£ the table: in shoct, did every thiipig 
feqjiked of the ixustreas of a family : Whei^ 
Abe re#%aed hercharge,* i^e gave in an ac- 
tount of the W6c4dy expenditure to her mp* 
tbeir* Ihw were tiiey atl instructed in do* 
^pnieB^ deities ^ the dlder ^ <K>idd exercise no 
XK^d^e aUthbrity ater the youngei*, nor did 
Hk^ s&k ibto in&Mitkie simplicity knd slar- 
lilv stibmisfiioQ to tl^r sisters. Lord Kamea 
tsentions the mistress of a large iimiily, who 
having guests that w^e ta leave her about 
^g^t ih 'the ' motoiA^ thus addressed her 
daughter, a girl of seven years old : ^^ Child^ 
I may not, perhaps, be up so early; be 
ready to^attend the company; see thai every 

l4 
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the grace which a benevolent heart 

over the countenance and the actions, ririay 

..be found in the cottage of £t peasant, ag^ 

well as in the palace of a pfince^ . • 

f ■ . ' 

■ a ' 
. , . . . . .. ^ 

There is a boisterous pertoess in aom^ 

jpt% wbich goes under.the name of ami^bte 

nvachy, : iffliwrt, &c. Parents cailfiiexti, 

/* My livdy daughter^ my ipttiping: girl; loy 

JBlUe mad cap :" they ftre .laughed- at^ .wA 

^mcoUrag^d It .is certainly a \eiy edif^g 

tfight to 9ee Mi$s tearing all her dc)(thii3^^to 

pieces^ jumping over gates and stiles^ igAV 

-jtoping about like a race-horse, talking an^ 

iaughing with as much loudness and vul- 

^ity as a plou^-boy. These .lare fine 

^reparaticms for the modesty ». the dignified 

neserv?, which should characterize woinaxv : 

;dieerfuln^ssi and playfulness are natural to 

-the young, but for young women bounds 

ffiust be. set If witty chUdren in general 

are odious, what are called witty girls are 

. ;tfx)re peculiarly' so. Fielding makes it a 

quality of one of his heroines, that she was 
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destitute of all talent for r^artee. A young 
girl who has arrived at the^power of saying 
what are called smart things in company, 
has pretty weil nigh lost. sight of modesty, 
and the exchange is a miserable one. The 
company may lau(^ at what she says, but 
tiiey will probably laugh at her too, or- in 
&eir hearts despise her. A lady of nky^ 
acquaintance, one of /very dignified mtul^ 
ners, told me that she had once b^en in 
company with a young girV who possessed 
ail' extraordinary talent at mimicry, ano- 
ther of the substitutes, for wit Alter 
having imitated sewral pegple, to the gpi^ 
edifictittion, no doubt, of all present,, sh^ 
Qn a sudden fixed her eyes sted&sUje 
on this lady, and "assumed a peculiar, iq^n 
ner and gestures, which she could not 
understand ; but the rest of the company 
seemed as well entertained as before. .At 
length, she discovered tbat she :her9el£ 
was the .subjej^t of thfB youpg lady's mir- 
micry« She with difficulty suppressed he^^ 
indi^atiqn. . Perhiq[)s she had done right \9: 
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^ve veat to it: tbb. yoong lady certainly, 
nieeded contctiou^ . Ik seexna to me, that, 
there should be a certtmx degree of thnidify 
in a ^ouQg wotnaiD. . I am. iidt fcmd of- see«> 
iQg ione who Ao^ not eviac^ ^omfi.lattte bA*^ 
filaiiQaia Bpesid^ Tbene» 

ifi ia«d^rw of baah^^'i^^.^^'i^ i^ is. pain*. 
1^ Mid dist«esfii|ig |o witoieps^'but the source 
«f .tfais.ia lafi^oraiicei 

^ IVue lao^e^ty is a^diteenMng grace, 
^a4 bli^ihe^ oiJijS iiftbft proper place/* 

Cowper. 

:Jlh,6t^, jMQ^eK^0r^ that modesty does 
Uiish aom9time9,> and vhat so- proper a. 
I^aiiielof blushing tnqdea^ to^^eaideia^ as 
t(tt Goafatei^iaDee, |he 'manners, the whole 

dapcirtMMMrflf 11 young, woi^ »* 

\ T^ere is d ituatQnd among jowa^ ffA^- 
which cannot ke too severely refHishende^ 
and which should -be utterly disallowed;' 
tiiat is^ wbeq two ot three collect together 
in compc^y^ to single out some of thosepxe^: 
9eot> whom thegf saake Hie objects of wMs*** 
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perm^- siieers^ and lan^iter. Did the;. 
kaoW dbe ttlpressicin ^hkh »ich bdiaviour 
BKriras^ Ibi^lteiirioirn ^ftes^. they would dis*^ 
dotkm^t ijtk^ ' prMlieei HAff injure theih^ 
sehieis tnicb liiwre Uuifa Htpom whom ttey ri4 
dknile; A fady'tdioni Ikneir^ ifa$| vtien « 
irety^yoteig gM^ iiMied' to pasB.tbe after^ 
fioob mlh a ^ilaiKMl^tier oiim<q|;i^ ibdibf a 
rank in life superidr to bera; sbe'ir^nt af>»^ 
cordvigly) %mi feiuni! tiie ymmg ludy trithia 
ecttbpanion. My frien^iixa?' fifalJQralfy'bf i^ 
tinnd dispoaition^ and'fdit Hkewise doraewhal 
atnshed «l being m thepMseAte of her i^ 
piiri^ys: Vhe iavs of hospilidily; ofgeMscw' 
^, t)f : kindnessj and of cbMSty^ reqnireA' 
(hftt/on olnerviiig this, her' ^ung JhoMeatf- 
shouid) by hte bdkwioiirjhaye^daideavotflnid' 
to ifemcriie :hrr paiafiil ieeling^ ; but instead 
q(* tba^l^ she ikvA her eoropedion/made diet 
and them: Uie subject^ of -wliispera^ -sneerv,* 
and iausfater. Thiar bdiaviourtnadean im^ ' 
pression on her that was never forgotten. • 
She wail repedtedly invited back/ bntcM^nt 
mmcrei •lli^Jbdy^wfaolhuS' traalei^iiv^^ 
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Uved to an advaiiced' a^ sxfA she 13 nowr 
celebrated in a distant; ^part o^fehe hiagdniBa 
as having conlrijbutied muoifibefitly.tajschreh 
ral charities, iand us a model c^ .'piely;>ut 
my ^end| 'although she .haaod^ of. hor iaito, 
in after lifeyCptdd niver iieair her lDenti<»]^ 
without; a feelii^ df.ihd^Qaition attheiet 
meoArkq^ of her ifehayibur to her in tbdii 
early years* There aife charECteristics.which 
shoald ittstinguisb fdndes: among them ue 
gentle^ aadildjte^ ooifciliating manners. Ote 
(ossesaed: o£ these^ williiev^ make a person 
kA -aMkmundsn jooippany thy her behaviour : 
k aignes a bsid heart, aiid gcestt ignbnmce to 
4o -so; It is^ feeling pleasure in giving pain 
to <Mbers« We have all some peculiarities ; 
our own might appear a great deal more ab« 
•iBcd than those of others, were they called 
into notice. Th^y stake much for a paltry 
recompense, who .risk the .esteem of the 
worthy to gratify unbecoming merriment. . 

4 > • ^ > ' 

T^iere is an old and homely saying, that 
yoaiig women should be seen, and not heard. 
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The meaning of , it seems to be, that they* , 
should maintain a becoming silence in com-* 
pany; — so they should: but there are occa- 
sions when silence on their part would cease 
to be becoming; for instance, when any im- 
proper freedom of discourse or of conduct 
takes place in their presence. There is a 
dignity in innocence and virtue which may *. 
check this freedom, and it should be exer- 
cised when occasion calls for it. There is, 
great power in the deportment of a modest * 
young woman, to repel impropriety. I can- 
not refrain from noticing here, with the in- 
dignation it merits, a practice among some 
young men, of uttering in the presence of 
young women, whom they have reason to. '" 
believe are modest and virtuous, words and '' 
phrases of double meaning. An open in- 
sult any virtuous young woman will resent^^^ * 
but what resource has she when a villain, as 
I shall call him, insults her in a way which- ' 
she knows not how to resent? Under a 
thin disguise, he' will utter the grossest* 
thinjgsi if she bhishes, then she uhderstands 

M 
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ttiem ; if she does not blush, then she is har- 
dened, and pasf blushing: if she attempt to 
check such language, she is advanced a st^ 
farther still in effrontery. This is one of the 
most painful situations in life in which ^ 
modest young woman can be placed ; but 
let men who practise such baseness, be 
warned that they thus rend^ themselves ob-^ 
jects of detestation to virtuous females, and 
that it is the extreme of cowardice to offiar 
an insult where there is no possibility of 
vengeance. 

In forming female manners, modiedty 
should be the basis, then the structure will 
be fair and firm. Charters says of children, 
that " their innate modesty should be re- 
spected." A review of the works erf iia- 
ture will teach us that modesty is a charac- 
teristic of early days. The beauties of spring 
peep forth, as if afiraid to shew themselves :, 
tiie buds scarcely unfold: the primrose ven- 
tures to disclose her modest hues on the 
bank which ^ves her shelter; the violet 
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hides her lovely head beneath the leaves of 
her parent plant Nature herself appears 
timid in the spring of the year; she glad* 
dens the heart -^rith the promise of future 
excellence; still she renders it a chastened 
gladness : she smiles^ bnt it is through tears ; 
^ is beautiful, but clouds soften her beau* 
ty. Modesty gives a charm to every talent, 
to ev^ accomplishmenty to every virtue : 
the imkl and thaste lustre of the moon sheds 
t softened grace over the beauties of crea« 
tion. Modesty implies innocence of hear^ 
good sense, a lowly mind, a disposition to 
exalt others in preference toourselves : let 
tlierefore a young woman's innate modesty 
be respected; let it be cherished and estab* 
lished, and she willnot M to be correct in 
her manners and b^vioun 
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CHAP. IV. 



THERE \rere days when ladies tbcM^i^t 
it amiable and attractive in them ta ^i^eani; 
at the sight of a spider, and iaint away if a 
frog crossed their path: let us hope that 
these days are ove/. There h€^ve been la*. 
dies, too, who have wept over a dead lap- 
dog, while their husbands and children were 
disregarded: we wilLhope, too^ that. this 
race is becoming extinct Sensibility pro- 
perly directed, and kept within due bounds, 
is a source of some of our highest Ratifica- 
tions ; but directed into unworthy channels, 
and suffered to overflow, it degenerates into 
irritability, weakness, selfishnessi and cru- 
elty- 
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As it is committed to women to minister 
to the wants of infancy, to pain, sickness, and 
in death, so nature has endowed them with 
dispositions essential to the offices required 
of them. It is an important branch in female 
education early to. accustom girls to perform' 
offices of humanity and charity, even though 
they be painful ones. Nature gives nothing 
in vain. If females possess tender feelings 
it is that these feelings may be put in exer- 
cise to increase human comfort, and to les- 
sen the sum of human misery. Who pos- 
sesses real tenderness? she who performs 
kind offices for those. ip distress, or she 
whose excess of sensibility prevents her from 
so doing? Epictetus tells us of a father 
who ran out of the room when his child was 
dangerously ill, and justified his conduct on 
the ground of natural affection : he enquired 
of hiin^ has her mother no affisction for the 
child? He replied, " Yes, surely." And 
does not her nurse love her? She does. 
Then they also ought to have run away, and 
fronj. the great affection of her parents and 

M 3 
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friends, the child had been left alone and 
unassisted There is pure selfishness in 
such behaviour ; it is to save ourselves some 
painful sensations ; true feeling has nothing 
to do with it : were we secure in our own per^ 
sons from tlie attacks of pain and disease, 
wet might justify ourselves in avoiding the 
sight of them : but most of us may recollect 
that we have known a time when the sym-* 
pathy and attentions of a kind friend were 
neces^airy, and highly grateful to us. A 
time may, nay, will come^ when we shall 
Qeed all the aid that affectionate friends can 
Wtow. The cup must be held to the 
parched lips, tlxe sweat must be wiped froifa 
the dying brow. If it be painful to witness 
the sufferings of humanity, should it not be 
. an infinite pain and reproach to us, if We 
commit those whom we have professed to 
love as dearly as our souls, to the care of 
hirelings, and that at a period when our af- 
feciioti could best be proved, and they re- 
quire it the most ? Shame on such auction 
as this ! it is unworthy the name. I regret 
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to say that I knew a motlier and a daughter 
who left a lovely daughter and sister, in her 
last agonies, in the house of a stranger where 
she was taken ill, with this speech in their 
mouths: ^' it is all over, and we can do nd 
good.'' It was indeed all over, as their offices 
respected W sensibility to them, for she was 
tiien past the sense of feeling; yet the affec- 
taffli of 9 mother and a sister would not have 
permitted ft stranger, a hired nurse, to close 
the dyiQg eyes, and to compose the pale 
\mb». Nature seems to have implanted in 
the human breast a desire that we should 
yield our last breath in the arms of our near- 
est kindred. We weep over those who pc* 
rished in a distant clime; our tears are the 
more bitter that strangers performed the last 
offices for them: we carry ourselves back 
with unavailing grief to a period which they 
have passed ; to the period when nature was 
sinking under pain and disease : ^^ Oh that 
they had returned, though even but to die in 
the arms of friendship and affection !" Such 
are tlie mournful feelings that crowd upon 

M 4 
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the heart which glows with real tenderness. 
Shall the eye which has sought me through 
all the varied scenes of life, with the regard 
of aflfection, seek me in vain, when about to 
take its last look? Oh no! though my heart 
be torn, let me not abandon my dying 
friend* 

Opportunities are perpetually occurring 
m human life, for instructing girls in the 
oflSces of humanity. Parents, sisters, bro- 
thers, servants, riiay be visited with sick- 
ness : their services should then be required, 
and tliey should learn how to perform them. 
Patience is thus called into action, a highly 
Ikecessary female virtue. In the case of 
sick servants, humility is exercised. Jesua 
Christ washed the feet of his servants. A 
young woman is not degraded, she is en- 
nobled by such offices : she resembles the 
great Author of the Christian religion. He 
Was meek arid lowly in heart. The humility 
iteust be of the heart, not an affectation of 
ic,« tp obtain the praise of men. Occasions 
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will offer when even sights of aversion and 
disgust must be witnessed, when loathsome- 

# 

ness must be administered to; neither should 
these be shrunk from. Who is secured 
against becoming an object of disgust? 
Providence permits frightful diseases, and 
dreadful accidents. If there are scenes and 
offices which require a superior degree of 
fortitude in myself, and of compassion to 
others, let me exercise a superior degree of 
self command, and of humanity. Those 
who pursue a medical. profession haye pain- 
ful and unpleasant duties to perform : the 
study of the human body they must not 
shrink from, for their aim is to lessen the 
sum of human wretchedness. I do not say 
that young women should be taken to vi^it 
hospitals ; but as opportunities present them- 
selves, let them visit, and administer to, the 
sick, the maimed,, the dying ; they will learn 
some of the most necessary, the most en- 
gaging offices of the female sex ; they will, 
learn to muse on the period when the re-, 
membrance of virtue will be the only satis- 
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factory one ; they will consider their own 
latter end. 

'' Compassion is made strong in youth, 
to subdue selfishness, and humanize the 
heart. Moved by ccmipassion, we bear one 
anotber^s burdens, and weep with them that 
weep. Our tempers are formed into tiiat mo- 
deration and seriousness, and mutu$tl kind- 
ness, which are suited to tlie presedt state*," 
Charitable feelings exbt peculiarly in young' 
females ; and under proper regulaticms, and 
within due bounds, they should be indulged. 
Let girls be taught that giving away money is 
One of the least parts of charity ; tpany bestow* 
this from vain glory ; others-, because tiiey 
will not take the trouble to be cheuitable 
ih any other way. Let htm be temembered 
who constantly " went about doing good :" 
he had ho earthly riches ; yet whose life 
was ever pa3sed in such a series of bene* 
volent actions ? We have thus a striking- 
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lesson that money is in fact4;he lowest of 
charitable gifts. The disciples had neither 
silver nor gold, but they could be eyes to 
the blind, and feet to the lame* Active 
benevolence is true charity. Dorcas, was 
full of alms deeds, and good works. 
When she died, the poor widows whom 
she had clothed, came weeping to Feten 
canying in theur hands the . garments which 
she had made for them. The great Johp 
Howard was indefatigable in his researches 
into prisons, that he might soften the mi- 
series of prisoners : his life at length fell 
the sacrifice of his exertions. That bene-^ 
&ctor of the human race, Mr. Clarkson^ 
gave no rest to the sole of his foot, no re- 
pose to his mind, to obtain the abortion of 
the slave trade. Making clothes for the 
poor, and at the sacrifice of scnne^iece of 
dress of their own, b an useful and pleasant;, 
employment. All young girls like little, 
infants ; they will feel high gratification at 
seeing a poor one dothed by their industry^ 
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-This might be made one of the rewards of 
Virtue. Visiting the aged and infirm, fur- 
4iishiog and preparing them food, reading 
to them, performing little domestic duties 
for* them, listening with interest to their 
'^ tales of long ago," they prize such small 
'acts of attention as these more than a 
haughty donation of money from those whom 
they never saw : a little friendly notice to 
the poor is much more to than tiian silver 
and gold. Some years ago, I remember 
to have been present at a feast given to se- 
veral poor and aged women. The heads 
of the house sat at the same table, and par- 
took of the same ^e with them. In the 
middle of the repast, one of these poor 
women could not refrain from rising, clasps 
ing her hands together, and exclaiming, m 
the simplicity and joy of her heart, " Oh,, 
this is too much ! not only to be set down 
to s^ch a dinner, but' with such ladies i'^ 
She created a smile, indeed, but her suddea 
e£[usion was one of -genuiiie nature. 
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" Turn your attention to the needy^ who 
are obscure, friendless, helpless, dejected ; 
whose, cases are not known, whose voices 
are not heard, whose names are never men- 
tioned, and of whom there will be no re- 
membrance ; on unregarded age in comers 
thrown." To seek out these requires ac- 
tivity and perseverance, though the num- 
bers, alas ! be. many. There are those who 
have sunk from better days, and who are 
ashamed to beg. Let young girls be di- 
rected to such individuals of their own sex : 
while they administer to their wants, they 
may furnish them with striking lessons — 
the transitory nature of youth and beauty, 
the uncertainty of riches, the changeable- 
ness of human life. From the lips of these 
i^d persons too, they may learn resigna- 
tion to the calamities of this life, and th& 
faith and hope of immortality. When I 
was a young girl, I remember being at my 
fitther's church oite communion Sabbath 
day. On such occasions, afiber the service 
was over, a few poor people, belonging to 
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the con^egatioti, were allowed a small sum 
of money^ and tbey waited till they were 
•icalled: mta the vesftry to receive this. Among 
tii^fn, th^re was a woman nearly four-score^ 
bpwed down with poverty and disease, as 
much as tvith years. My &ther, by whom 
I was standing at the tfane, said to her^ 
with that kindness in his manner which the 
meanest of his congregation uniformly ex- 
perimced from -him, ^^ My good friend^ 
you do not gfow younger." " No, sir,'' 
she replied, ^' and I hope soon to be where 
I; shall never grow older." I recollect at 
this moment the beam of tdumplAnt joy 
which shone in her withered £ace, as she 
uttered this. The young fancy old age a 
period of gloom and desolation^ From their 
own observation they may learo, that no 
circuihstailce can rtoder it so,* when isU- 
^on gilds the pipage lo the tomb*. 

Humility is a lesson which fi^Kiales should 
early learn. Nature has maik woman in*, 
ferior in bodily strejpigth to man, and the 
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weaker lieeds protection fronl the strongei^. 
I shall allow that habits, ted I grant them 
to be bad habits, have increased this weak- 
ness, yet the fact does not admit of dis- 
pute; but wise and beneficent Nature, in 
thus ordaining it, has ntiKie this compara*- 
tive feebfeness a source of interest and de« 
It^t. An affectionate wife feels it her plea^ 
sure, instead of her degradation, to rely 
for support and protection on her husband. 
A dau^tar and a sister awaken ten thou- 
sand tender feelings in a father and a bro^ 
ther. What would they not brave to shield 
her fr<Hn the storms of life ? Precious are 
the ^' tears which pious fathers shed upon 
a duteous daughter's head/' 

Mary sat at the feet of Jesus, and heard 
his word. When her brother dkd, she. did 
not go out to meet her friend, but sat still 
in the house. She appears to have been of 
that humble Retiring character, which more 
truly ' ornaments a female than the mosfc 
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brilliant display of talents, accomplishmeQte^ 
or, I shall add, virtues ; Martha busied her- 
self about the household concerns. She 
was not reproved for this: it was a ne- 
cessary duty ; but she seems to have been 
one of those bustling women who are not 
satisfied with the performance of their duty, 
unless they can call attention to what they 
are doing. jMary probably understood and 
practised domestic duties as well as her sis- 
ter did, though she might choose other 
times for them. What is done silently is 
done the best. 

4 

Stillest streams 

Oft water fairest meadows, and the bird 
That flutters least, is longest on the wing. 

Cowper, 

' As the scene of female action is in do- 
mestic life, and as good temper, above 
eyeiy other good thing, forms the happiness 
of hpnie, the regulation of temper i^ an 
essential branch in the education of young 
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ivomen. I cannot help believing, that if a 
man goes from home in quest of happiness, 
it is the fault of his female companions 
there, not his own; and I think farther^ 
that of the young men who pursue vicious 
courses, by far the greater part of them do 
not do so from an innate love of vice, but 
from the want of pleasant domestic society. 
I speak not simply of the society of rela* 
tives; I am an advocate for the friendly 
intercourse of yoimg people of di£B^ent 
sexes, though there be no relationship* I am 
aware of the old saying ^^ that friendship 
with woman is sister to love." It may ripen 
into love, and why should it not, if esteem 
be the basis ? But this is by no means an 
absolute consequence ; and I do not hesi- 
tate to assert, that setting the passion of 
love altogether aside, there is not a more 
powerful safeguard to the virtue of a young 
man than the society and friendship of a 
virtuous and amiable young woman. There 
13 a respect, a charm about her, which goes 
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&r to suppress and extinguish the desire 
for the company of the unworthy of the 
female sex^ and for every other hase plea-f 
$ure. It is good and pteasant for brothers 
and sisters to dwell together in unity : young 
people, with the affection of brothers and 
wters* . ^ 

Acoon^lishments are occasional sourcos 
of gratification ; a display ctf talents should 
be made but at intervals: even great idft 
tueS) from the ciFcumstance of their bei^g 
greats cannot be in constant exercise ; bu^ 
ia the minute details of domestic lifig^ 
there is perpetual need for good temper 
to. display itself. 1 may incur the risk 
of creating a smile^ but I know so weU 
the absolute importance of this virtue, 
for so it d^erves to be called, that I can-» 
' pot refrain from urging its incessant prac* 
tice. One departure from it leads to ano- 
ther, and in process of time the whole dis- 
position is changed. If little matters run 
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cros3< ve but aggravate the evil^ by letting 
it put OS out of humour : sour looks and 
discodlent never remedied a grievance yet 
Consider how insignificant the matter, which 
we think so vexatious now, will appear an 
hour hence. Good tempefi and in a wo^ 
inan, sheds a perpetual sun-shine, while 
we are exposed under the dominion of an 
in*tempered one, to incessant clouds aixd 
storms. People, as they advance in life^ 
however, meet with crosses which have a 
toidency to sour them ; but surely a young 
woman, a yoting girl, should be able tQ 
command her tanper, and the earlier tbfe; 
command is acquired the better. Good ten^*- 
per implies submission ; it is best to yield, 
even with a consciousness of beingrigjht : vio- 
lence oppO^edto violence never yet did good. 
There is not a more unbecoming sight 
than that of a young woman disputing^. 
Good temper is a help to filial obedience. 
There are young girls who will give imper- 
tinent replies to tiieir p^nts, and re^SQ 
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compliance with their orders. Oh! ifthiey 
could but imagine how odious both of these 
render them, even to common observers! 
A good-tempered daughter will obey with- 
out argument, and with cheerfulness. The 
affection of brothers and sisters is increased 
by good temper. A sister possessing it, 
may reconcile jarring brothersi they M^ill 
love her, and love one another. • Good tem- 
per i^ill deter m>m evil speaking, and firono 
evil judging : it is universally attractive ; it 
gives a charm to the countenance &r supe- 
rior to beauty : it is a source of perpetual 
etajoyment to those possessing it, and to all 
around them. 

The happiness of home : has Providence 
assigned to females the formation of this? 
then should it be a serious study to qualify 
them, and they should study to qualify 
themselves, to fulfil, in a becoming man- 
ner, the honorable, the grateful office de- 
volved on them. Surely tiiere can be no 
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pleasure so great, as that of making others 
happy. Happiness implies virtue^ for with* 
out virtue it cannot subsist. 

** Domestic happiness! thou only bliss 
Of Paradise that has survived the fall : 
Thou art the narse of virtue* in thine arms 
She smiles, appearing, as in truth she is. 
Heaven born, and destin'd to the skies again.'^ 

Cowper* 
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CHAP. V. 



IN Dr Gregory's Legacy to his Daugh- 
ters, he says, ^' the love of dress is natural 
to you, and therefore it is proper and Jea* 
4N)nabl6." Is the first part of this sentence 
true, and if so, is the conclusion just? We 
inherit many things from nature, which, so 
fiur firom being either reasonable or proper, 
peed to be checked and suppressed. I have 
already said that a little girl of three years 
old has no more vanity than a boy of the 
«ame age; that he has quite as much as she 
has, and that it is taught to both, wherever 
it exists, for vanity is not an inherent foult 
Except some gaudy colour which attracts 
the ^e, a child knows no difference between 
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into slwienliness, and carelessness of ap- 
pearajjce ; (Mf the two evils, I scarcely kno^^ 
which is the greatest; still. I think it is the 
fomjer." Thqr are both evils, and hpth 
should be avoided. Slovenliness and negli- 
gence of attire involve so mai^y things ut- 
terly destructive odf domestic hf^piness, that 
jpositiye vice capnot do more mischief;, in^ 
deed, it is. a, positive vice, as jnvolvi^jg what 
must be c^U^ such. Person^ »^lig«ice 
in a woman leads to i?^ligen<;e in houser 
^old affairs, and thism^y bring ruin on her- 
self and her family. On the contrary, atr 
tention to personal nearness lead§ to a love 
of domestic order, and domestic order is 
th^ spring oC orden ih the world at large, 
ifcre.agaiajwe are reipinded how mwh ^s 
piaoed m fh^ bajojc^ and ih the power of yt^o- 
;»an. Tho\}gh. the saying be hoxfxely, ther^ 
k truth in it, that "cleanliness is next to god- 
lin(ess/\NeatQes> ^nd cleanliness should not 
exifj jp,pja^ward*she\Y merely; th^ should 
rej^.thfough every thing. We pay a sorry 
cpinplijpdaiit to thos^ we live with, ^hen we 
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dress to deceive strangers, and ire utterly re- 
gardless of our appearance v^ith them. Af- 
fection and respect are kept alive by atten- 
tion to matters of appalrently inferior im- 
port. Slatternly wiv^s have been the sub-^ 
jects of many a satire, and of m'any a setf- 
ous remonstrance : they deserve every odium 
that can he ]()oured upoti them. We do nek 
want a Dean Swift to disgust us ivith the 
filthy pictures of an imagination delimiting 
in nastiness ; but tf "women are called t6 the 
exercise of domestic virtues, they are called 
to the unrefniitting observance of cleanii^ 
tiess and neatness : these teep alive affec^ 
tion, virtue, and happiness; attention t6 
them should form a material branch in the 
educatibn 6f yottlig females/ Iti ^ving inr- 
structidn, the £(id of example ishouid 'be 
added. A writer on Education, speaking 
of a governess (alxd it is equally stntdfble td 
a mother), says of her appearance to iter 
pupils, ^ she should never be seehin tixei^ 
company until she is dfessed for thedajl^^ 
and no matter how plciin, so a3 it is decent: 
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and good sense will point out the reafsons' 
for this part of her conduct^ namely, to pre* 
vent in her pupils that slpvenly practice so 
common among young wcnnen, of not ^:^ 
^p$aring to the best advantage in the morn- 
ing, a species of idleness which, if contract*^ 
ed in youth, seldom wears off in advanced 
years." No : as the spring is, so will be 
the other seasons: if it be without buds, the 
suimner will have no beauty ; there will be 
no abundance in autumn, no provision for 
winter. Train up a young ^rl to habits of 
simplicity, cleanliness, neatness and order, 
and in her advanced life she will not depart 
fr(Hn them. 

Young women have been represented as 
vain of personal chaxtns ; but this, too, the^ 
learn from the folly of instructors and those 
around them. Beauty exists merely in the 
ideas that people form of it ; and there is a 
diversity of opinion on the subject, among 
all the nations of mankind. Beauty is an at-' 
traction; but let young wtom^n be instruct^ 
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tt^t it ceases to charm when unaccompanied 
by grace and virtue : where there is a fair 
exterior, let it be the study, instead of giv- 
ing hkth to vanity, that it may enclose as 
fair a mind., Wtere the features are plain, 
let virtue adorn them with a beauty that 
shall never fade* A gentleman in France 
walking through a gallery of portraits, stop- 
ped before that of a most beautiful woman; 
he was struck with its loveliness, but said 
at th^ same time, ^^ lovely as that couhte- 
nance is, there is an expression in it which 
gives me a feeling of horror." On enquiry, 
he found it was that of the celebrated Ma- 
dame Brinvilliers, who was execute^ for the 
murder of her husband, and who, before 
her death, confessed crimes innumerable and 
dreadful. I have seen a beautiful face so 
disfigured with evil passions, that not a 
trace of beauty remained m it; and the most 
homely face that I ever saw, is one which I 
always conteiriplate with pleasure, from the 
mind wiiich, shines through it. Dr. Por- 
dyce, in his Sermons to Young Wonie% 
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makes beauty to add grace to piety. Pife^ 
may add grace to beauty, but can derjvfe 
none from it. It strikes me that there is too 
much attention to effect, as it is called, in 
the popular novel of Coelebs, in the scene 
where Lucilla is represented as knedirig *i 
prayer by the bed-side of the dying womaih. 
It might have been quite as well that Go6- 
lebs had not been introduced on this oc(A- 
sion. There was a young girl, who in the 
retirement of her father's house, had bedn 
ticcustomed to devote a part of the day to 
reaiding the Bible, and to the exercise of 
other religious duties: she went, however, 
on a long visit with a gay party, and her re- 
ligious duties were laid aside, and forgotten. 
Returning home, she revisited her apart- 
ment. She happened to catch a glimpse of 
her face in a looking-glass, and was shocked 
with the alteration she perceived in her own 
features: every trace of that sweet and 
caim serenity which religion inspires hafd 
vanished. She burst into tears, and re- 
solved never more to forget those duties^tbe 
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^exerci^e of which had given that peace to 
her heart, which was diffused over her coub- 
^lenance. 

In Dr. Fordyce's Sermons to Young Wo- 
Bien, he is perpetually recommendiag to them 
to acquire^ or practise, this or that grace or 
yirtuei because it will reader them objects 
. oi attraction to the other sex. In plain 
words* as if the study how to get a husband 
were the most essential one of a young wo- 
man's life. He talks to them of the staticm 
they sgre one day tio fill, as wives and mo- 
thers. I do not decry what God and 
Nature have ordained : there is a Aiutual 
Attraction in the sexes ; there is a wish in 
ti>em to render themselves agreeable to each 
other : but it is to degrade female virtue, to 
hold out the love of men as a reward : she ia 
to be loved and practised for her own 69ke^ 
An amiable temper and deportmes^ are 
e^ally essential in all the relations of life : 
besides, there are many amiable and virtu- 
o«s females, destined to be neither wives nor 
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mothers ; nor does the whole sum of human 
happiness consist in their being so. There 
are in every condition, if we chuse to profit 
by them, opportunities for the exercise both 
of engaging and virtuous qualities. Mar- 
riage is a source of happiness; still there 
are unhappy marriages. A single woman, 

• 

viewed merely as such, is an object of con* 
tempt and ridicule only to fools. From dis* 
^j>{)(^jf;^t^ vi^s and hopes discontent and 
%tf^liqffss of temper may arise. It werf 

tMJlt^i; to teae^ youttg wyOieai ia ;?h^t^t 

«V^. JKtatkm th^y ar^ or VM'^ h9 placed, 
to bf c^ten^ with ii, r^oUecting that no 
onfitt.djabaooiAblQ m ks^lf; a»d th»t out 
fiUfid iKirtiiouiily mv^% be Honor«ble» be it 
wbftt it may. M th^ aoci^nt prator laid,. 
^'it rQ$to not; with m tp chus« our part in li% 
btf^to s^ wqU tbty; part wbicb Providaoce 
has allotted to ub»" 
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CHAP. vr. 



THE monopoly of female emj^ojm^di^ 
by men has long been a subjidct-ofcbiDM 
pkmt; and it is matter of Fegret, that:tlil& 
compisont stHl remains to be made. -^^heMi 
ajre - comparaiively ^ so few M^upfettk^s • l^ 
trhich women can earn a ik6libo6d)>^ t^at^t 
18 hard to render them fewer Btil) j ' and thai 
those who • m^ht be engaged ki more- ho- 
norable pufBuits, at least* moPe-befitting 
' their rank in creation, should thus^ dep^e 
them of the means of providing for theuv^ 
selves : more especially in the tim^ of dis- 
tress in which our lot is cast, when those 
who were in the full enjoyment of ease and 
plenty are daily reduced to poverty, should 
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the tnetliods of affording a subsistence ' to 
females be seriously considered, and every 
,posgible way opened to them, by which 
such subsistence maybe gained : the numbers 
of unhappy females, who live on the wages 
of infamy, might be reduced, if hon6st re- 
sources were more abundant ; at least, por- 
tionless young women, and those reduced 
from affluence, might not s'eejk in vain fqr 
occupations, which in justice and propriety 

- th^ ought to fill. I have no hesitation in 
condemning altogether, the practice both in 
the private and public education of females, 
of employing male teachers for most, *if not 
all, of the diiferent branches of that edu- 
cation. There are dajicing-masters, drawl- 
ing-masters, music-masters, ifiasters for 
languages, geography; in short, fcM* every 
thing. Cannot any, and all of these, bie 

, taught quite as well by females ? Even those 
who assert that their capacity of intellect 
is inferior, will admit l^tat they are capable 
of acquiring accomplishments ; and if of 
acquirin^^ why not pf communicating; them? 

N 5 
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The histories of the first, and of the new 
Heloisa, are pretty generally known: otte 
of then) is true, though the other is false ; 
and they both point out from example tiie 
fetal effects of employing maile tutors ftwr 
females. Grant that in these cases there 
wa$ but one tutor, and one pupil, and tiiat 
there were habits of constant intercourse, 
and that of course there is a wide difference 
when there are but short lessons given at 
intervals, and these to many, the out- 
works of respect are broken down by «n- 
ploying male teachers; and I doubt whe* 
ther the confident boldness which charac- 
terises too many females in the present day, 
particularly those in h^h rank, may tiot be 
fraced in a great measure to th^ir beuig 
ipstructed by them. I shall not point out 
tiie liberties which both a dancmg aiKt'a 
masic*master may and sometimes must. 
take, Mi directmg tiie performance c^ ttieir 
pupils : drawing is liable to the 'same ob* 
jectioiis. It is vain to say, ^^ Hie daiicing- 
master Ihat I employ is a grave mail i)i 
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fifty, the music-master is a 0|Ame<} m^ 
with a large family, the drawiog-master is 
a poor foreigner,^ who ha3 no other vo^x^ 
of subsistence vx this country." No ?nat- 
ter; there is an unbecoming famUiarity {le* 
ceai^adly attendant on leaniin^ all these 
lessons from men ; and it is not just to take 
bnead out of the mouths of those who could 
fill these offices with much greater pro- 
priety. 

I do not like to see a young woman, 1^ 
either her natural talents, or her acquire^ 
ments be what they may, without ^hesita- 
tion,. indeed with every degree of confi- 
dence, exhibit in a large company, as a 
performer on the piano-forte, as a sing^, 
as an elegant dancer. There is a perpetual 
vf il which modesty, nay, a degree of diflS- 
denee, should spread over a young woman, 
which is a more real ornament to her, and 
which riders her infinitely morf ajmiable, 
than any MCOwpUshm^ts whatever cnr 4ft 
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UfiUushing'dtepiay of them. Let would4)^ 
philosophers deny that modesty is inherent 
in nature, and in female nature, sind go^to 
Otaheite to furnish proofs of their assertbn. 
There is a modesty in female nttture whitf h 
it should be the business of e^cati^i to 
cultivate and straigth^i ; and if so, let the 
iinpropriety of employing male teadiers be 
considered. In one of thenumbeis of the* 
Spectator, it is said, that the character of 
a young woman may be discovered by her 
ftiode of dancing ; and in proof of it, among 
other proofs, there is a, letter introduced 
from a father^ ^ving an account of his 
daughter's performenoa I know a yomig 
girl whom her^ brother taught to dance^ 
with the view of her teaching this art to fe-* 
males, which she does* She is perfectly 
competent to the undertaking in more res- 
pects than one : she dances with exquisite 
grace and elegance, yet still in her move- 
niients the graee of podesty is^ the cxKimiBMBk 
ipparent* A teacher of this kind may give 
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mstroctioas in dqKMtnenty as, well as^in 
dancing, which will scaroriy be acquired 
by male instructors. 

Dancing is lan exerciae which some peo^ 
pie utterly amdeum, and will not allow it 
to be taught to their children. Once more, 
it is the abuse df things which constitutes 
ti;ie evil of theml Leaping and daaacing 
seem to be, nay they are, natural expres- 
sions of joy. Jephtha's daughter came to 
welcome bar father's return with dances. 
David danced before the ark. Wh^i the 
prodigal son returned to his father, he heard 
in his bouse the sound of music and danc- 
ing : to young people it is a pleasant and a 
h^lthy exercise. I dislike bpth public and 
midnight aBsemblies, and what may be 
called ^^ promiscuous dancing;" but to vir- 
tuously educated children of the same fa- 
mily, and to. tt^ieir friends and campanipns, 
it mi^y occafiion^y occupy a part; of. an^ 
^ening, hc^ agreeably and profitably. In 
Scotland^ where it must be admitted that 
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die ttotfons, ao^ the practiofi of morality 
and rdiigioii^ tra at least quite as strict as 
in thb country, dancing, is almost the unir 
versal amusement of the young peo{de. 
^^ True ^ty is cheerful as the day :" it is 
only the i^ectation of religioo which leads 
to moroseness, and to the condemnation of 
pleasures, innocent in themselves ; nay, ab-> 
solutdy sanctkmcii by examples in the 
Serl|M;ur^. 

« 

Music, occuf^yiog its proper place among 
Ae varying e«ipl<^inents of human life^ is 
a plea^mt recreation : Nature intended tha| 
it slunikl be so. Hence she bestowed me* 
lodious v<nces on die feath^ed creation^ 
and the power of utt^ing sweet sounds, on 
teany inditidnals of the human spades ; 
and in all ages lAd naticHfis, however re* 
mote or sava^' attempts have been . made 
to prottoce instrumental. musie; rude^ va* 
deed, in many, yet still evincmg die dei^ire 
of a pleasure, fanplanted by nature. If wa 
believe the Bible^ we must believe that 
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musi^ both Tocal and Instremeatal) ibnm 
one of the enjoyments of a Imppler itate of 
existence: it is one^f the accomi^ishaiiaats 
^ich serves equally for solitary and for 
social enjoyment. Where Nature has im- 
parted a talent for music, and where cir* 
oimstances admit, let the talent be culti- 
vated, with a proper inegard lor other ai> 
quirements ; biit it is absurd to compel a 
girl for six or seven years to a study whidi 
Nature has daiied her a capacity for im- 
proving. Travelling over the keys of a 
piano-forte in certain directions, ia oo more 
music than the jinking of rhymes is poetry: 
the soul of both is ibe gift of Nature, which 
the rules of art can never bestow. Hence 
it is tiiat ladies have rdkiqoished the study 
as Boon as they w^re set-at liberty; and 
hence complaints have beai made of time 
and mon^ uselessly expended. One gifted 
by nature widi musical powers will take 
pleasure in the exercise of them, and please 
others also, even though it be her lot to be 
the choice of a man, ivho has tittle^rd&ii 
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for this recreatioQ. I laiow a lady sf> 
raatchedy who was perlecUy insttucted in 
music, and a very, superior perfc^rnier. 
On^ of her usual, eva[iing's amusements 
now is^ to play to h&t niunerousr little fa* 
jtnijy, wjbile they dance around her.^ I wit- 
ness her performances of thb kind with in- 
finitely more {Measure than those, by which 
a ' fqw . years back she was accustomed to 
c^ttrMt the ad^nira^on of a numerous c<»n- 
' patiy, . While speaking, of a talent for mu- 
.sic fr<wga nature,^ it may be observed,, that 
: without ^ iQpipal earjf. no one will be a 
good dancer. * 

i For dj^awifi^ as well as for music and 
poetry^ a.tal^t must be imparted by na- 
ture; indeed, to attain proficiency in it, 
requiT<^' powers of - mind, -and the cultivaM- 
tion of t^ose powers. Copying flowers, 
an^ f{^e§» and landscapes, is not draw- 
- ing. Uidess the talent display itself un- 
uf ually 39on, it is absurd to place pencils 
9Qd painting-brushes in the hands of a 
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Child o( six or seven years old. The sci^ 
ence of perspective is a very abstruse and 
diJSicult one, and above the eompveiieasioil' 
of a. mere child« I have the authority of 
re^etable teachers for saying, that they 
would rather instruct grown persons than 
diildren^ because they cannot make 4ih6 
lirtter comprdbeiid &e f^rincij^les^ of the aftl 
A child will be better pleased with a gaudy 
painting, aiid rather choose to copy^om it, 
than the first performaB(^& of the first mas« 
tets. Instruction in this art 4d better de- 
ferred tiH f^ yeai^r ev^n As a r^MkA 
talent, it is ^ne perhaps, above ail ot^iers^ 
to whidb, in order to attain to eminence^ 
cuhivation is necessary—the cultivation of 
mind, after the mind has attained some on« 
largement I may be told that there are 
no female artists of great ^minepo^ nor 
ev^r were; and my knowledge aiid recoU 
lection do not serve me at present -to 
assert or deny thisj and thinking as I 
do^ of the. station most b^td^g females, i 
do not dfesdre :tbatrther6xe^er^ should bej 
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3^1^ iiotwithstamliiigy th$ study maj? prove 
tp tbw> a source of improveo^^ an4 ple^-t 

Jn flftipe ef th« brwqbes of e4uc^itik>n, m 
» tx^mg the i»wtol powers, we i^hovld wl»- 
mk immtv9i to ^ cAp^citai^ of okil4r^ 
wm) ijtiiow tbem ^ l^c^ovie our tjBfK^fe mr 
f^eftd <^ ^^jb^ tbeoi to receive oi^ teigimff 
A boy who could not ooanecti two ide^ oo 
oUier (wbjeeliei, ha# w^ rapid prcs^g^teia i^ 
tbe scieiice oi aiitbmetia Ooe who com^ 
not by hia utmost powers of calqula^ofi <S&^ 
covcar, if a toriQg aod a half were to b^b^ 
for tjiree bali^peace, how mai^ might be puar-' 
cbaaed for ^even*pence, learaed to write 
nK)st beauti&lly. A girl who was an j^o* 
lute dunee in other r^pects, becaoi^, wit^ 
wry $^ti^ iiif»truction; . a complete mistn^ 
of; music. These three instances came uii«» 
der my cmn observation. If the powers of 
females were all on a level, one system of 
fducatioo mi^ serve for all; but if they are 
no^ and as they arenot, each particular Cii* 
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pacitjr should be studied, each talent deve- 
loped, that too much may not be givra in 
one quarter, and too little in aootiber. Sy»» 
terns of education, as is remarked by cer- 
tain anonymous writers of high crodil^ are 
unfavorable to the growtii of genius; that 
flucfa systems are hi|^y beneficial, cannot bfe 
disputed; yet in partitolar cases the bounds 
should be enlarged. A tyrant of old couM 
torture every human body to the dimensions 
of his iron bed; but surely thehiiman miod 
should not be subject to this torture. If 
while we teach children we necessarily learn 
ourselves, wben we submit to be taught by 
them we are the better able to teach them. 

But even in the cultivation <^ talents 
where &ey evince tiiemselves, parents should 
have respect to their circumstances in lil^, ' 
If a young woman is to earn her livelihood 
by giving instructions in certain accomplish- 
ments^ it may be well that they submit to 
smne privations, in order to qualify her for 
this purpose; she ihay in their daclibiflg 
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years be enabkd to pay them ivith interest: 
but foolish parents will have thdr ^ujgbters 
ftiadefine singers, and fine dancers, in the 
hope that thus they may be estsriblished in 
marriage: but let such* parents serion^y en- 
qufa-e, iiF the very circumstance of their be- 
ing chosen for these qualification sought not 
to make them dread such a provision &r 
their children. What nian of sense or vir- 
tue would chuse a wif(^ because she wag a 
0tag^ performer? A rake may marry ope 
of these accomplished girls, with the view 
.of mfJking her one, that he may reap the 
benefit of her talents thus disj^ayed in pub- 
lic. . A woman wil^out fortune, unless, as 
has been said, she is to earn her bread by 
than, is better without accomplishments. 
Jf marriage is to be the end of her educa- 
tion, sheJias the probability of a respect- 
iable and a happy one, by being taught the 
pru4^?)ce, the industry, and the fru^lity 
«wbidi are necessary to her station. One 
accomplished porti<mless girl may make a 
lucky hit, as it is called; but have not daugh- 
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ters fallen victinis to the ill-judging ambi- 
ti<Hi of their parents? Nay^ have they not 
l^ft themselves pennyless in their old age? 
To carry on these wise* schemes, entertain- 
ments must be given, to shew off these 
daughters, and thus expense is incurred, 
which they camK)t 'stand. Nay, what OTi- 
ployment can a dai^hter find in her father s 
bouse, hut in such follies, if she have leaf n-* 
ed merely to' dance, and draw^ and sing, a^d 
play? these cannot fill every hour, of ths 
day. Public plac^ must;, be frequented 
too; thesQ.may lead to evil associates) an$i 
the unfortunate girl, a victim tO;pa|gntal 
folly, may at length sink into a^ siti^fi^oi) 
where her .accomplishments may indexed 
amuse, but which she fills at the expense jCff 
her virtue and innocence. Is this, ap ima:^ 
ginary picture? No. 

On enquiring a few days ago after the 
little girl, fix>m a contemplation of whoijd I 
was led to think more particularly on Edu- 
cation, I learned from the information of her 
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mother, that she was ^* commg on siinrpris-^ 
ingly;" not that she was learning to thkik^ 
and read and work, but that she was mak- 
ing rapid progress in French, music, and 
dancing ! I could not restrain a si^ of re- 
gret Her father has no portion to give 
her, and too much pride not to make her 
a fine lady; and thus a mind which might 
have heen rendered capable of compre- 
hmdiag any thing, will bfe obscured: and 
lost, ki the acquicement <xf a few, to her, 
iffmecessary accemplishmentt ; aa^d a being 
who m^it have been trained to respectaU^ 
fity and usefiiiness, will, in all probafaililty,' 
become frivolous and idle, and insignifi?^ 
earn, if not dqgnuted and contemptible* 
The same trudi still recurs: that parejits 
tkeed instruction, A wise £aitjaer may hove 
a child of weak understanding, for all ar« 
not possessed of equal powers : but it wiU 
betiiiovel sight to sice a wse child, edu* 
caked by foolish parents. 
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CHAP. VII. 



AMONG tbfe inmseiMiite proper ion 
yimng femalesy^ thes^ in which ^ex^roise nmst 
ibe '^plo9>ed should form>a^pttit; for jgo&A 
he^ifhy txoA a'sovmi ^onsi^ution, are^enei^ 
tial td the €«|)oyBient ^ ^th^ ackaottig^s; 
«iid modoft, 'and Ih Ae open aky dontrifanfte 
gireatly to these: I ineasi not violent tod 
lM>istc^l>tis g^mes, Imt such as afe miited^ 
>H^ attefrtion to health, %o the propriety of 
fehiale d^pbrttnefiii There is a' mdbitt 
whith jEfhdnld be pbseriped: IM a girl fe^ 
Mated to the VlbriMk» of climate, but she need 
not learn to gallop like d race-horse, nop 4^ 
rect people to " stand dear," for that ^he i& 
going to perform some fftaid feats in jiimp^ 
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ing. I have thought the lighter parts of 
gardening a proper amusement for girls ; it 
will do where there are few, but not where 
there are many. A garden is however, a 
very essential thing where there are young 
people : a knowledge of flowers and plants, 
and their different properties, is acquired in 
the most interesting method of acquiring in- 
tormation, from contemplating the real ob- 

. jects .\ Dn Beattie, from sotving salad in the 
initials of his s6ti3. nailie^ took occasion wihen 
tie noticed it sprin^ng up in tbi3 form, to^dis- 
oeurse to him; on^the origin of his. own exf* 

^ istence, and this lesson conveyed in sq.f trik- 

ing, and interesting a maimer^ the child 

never forgot: besides a garden, these shpuld 

> 

be a playground: children like to sport unr 
confined ; but the order* imd . beauty and 
usefulness of a garden, are destroyed when 
4bey are. allowed to employ it for that purr 
po6e, and thus one of their chief >^qurp^, of 
K^veation ffi cut off. I have tl^ authority 
qf an instructress of youth, for mentioning 
9i^ amusements for girls in the way of efer- 
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cise, skipping with a njpe, always throwing 
the rope backwgrfds, as the contrary waqf 
has an injurious effect, contracting the cjhest; 
and causing them to stoop : playing at bat- 
tledore and shuttlecock; whoop, swinging^ 
only this last never allowed but when a su- 
perior ii present, because, though beheficialj 
yet used carelessly it is attended with dan- 
ger : all these are practised in the open 
air; or, in wet weather, in a large enclosed 
space. Walking and running in the opjen 
fields; but be it understood, in fields not 
expose(^ to public observation, are pleasant 
and healthfiil recreations. Some of thesfe 
may and should be pursued out of doors, ik 
winter, as well as in summer. Dancing 
has been already recommended. I hsitfe 
mentioned the contemplation of bees and 
ants, *as instructive and interesting to 
children; and I think the rearing of ^siil^ 
wdtTHS a very pleasing and proper^ oboGS^ . 
pation for ^rls; perpetual intaerest is» «il^ 
cited, in their perpetual changes': tiiey,jre>- 
^uire constant care, and attention ta cleans 
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iiness: there is a pleasure in presenting 
to parents and friends the skeins of silk, 
the product of the joint industry of the 
insects, and the hands which rearedthem; 
" Through time and patiaice/' and we 
will add, " through industry," the mul- 
berry leaf becomes satin;" a les^n to a 
young girl under her own eyes of the fce- 
nefit of patience and perseverance, in order 
to attain to perfection. It seems astonish- 
iilg, that an almost imperceptible speck 
Bbould arrive at clothing us in one of our 
richest attires; but the fact may be placed 
/before the eyes of the young, and will not 
£ul to impress them. I have mentioned 
'doUs for young girls, and I know no objec- 
tion to their being made an usefol amusemeat 
tlo older ones, in cutting out, and making 
(dothes for them, at any rate, for the >iolls of 
^tibeir yom^^ sisters. I Honestly confess, 
.tt«t loitiiis day I am fond oi dressing a doll. 
Jbnong sedentary amusements, geography 
•€al,i)istoricai, astronomical, and othar ^unes 
•of it llikC' nature are very properi combining 
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instruction with entertainment. If cardi 
itre one of the resorts of the sedentary, it i» 
quite as well, nay, much better^ to furnish 
young people with those from which they 
may lea^m something, than those which pre* 
sent to them only a few painted spots and 
figures* Fancy works, and suggested by 
their own tastes, young ^Is would think it 
a privilege, and an iMnusement too, to be 
permitted to carry on at leisure intervals : 
by allowing them this, a dis^covery might be 
made of some pecidiar bent, which indulged, 
would lead to profit and usefulness after- 
ward$. Amusing histories, which one might 
read by turqs, while others pursue their dif- 
ferent works, should be given. I am asham- 
ed.to say, that in the house of a lady of tfate 
first literary eminence in the kingdom, where 
a party> chiefly of youpg people was x>ne 
afternoon assembled, the entertainment sug- 
gested by her, and pursued, was the find- 
ing out riddles, anagrams. Sec a worse than 
puerile amusement, as engagbg the ipind 

o S 
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deeply in a diBcov^ry good for nothing wbexi 
made; resembling Graliano's Feasfsons,- like 
two grains of wheat hid in Wo bushels of 
ohaff, hunted for a long time, and then not 
^torth the search. 

t 

London affords maiiy sources of amuse- 
ment, which at th^, same time furnish men* 
tal instruction, and interest the feelings. 
When within reach, the sight of them might 
be allowed, as a reward to merit, and, in- 
deed, as materially assisting .the lessons of 
teachers. Westminster Abbey presents a 
fund of interest of various kinds. There are 
many other public buildings wxMthy to be 
visited, and many public charities. Du. 
Bourg's cork models lead to interest in the 
history of Italy, and its once celebrated 
city, Rome. The different galleries of his- 
torical, and other varieties of paintings, 
should be shewn. Who can behold that 
picture of the Saviour healing the sick, 
without having all the best and most power- 
ful emotions of the heart awakened.^ Mu- 
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seums'of natural Guri6sities are highly usbf^l :* 
Coade and Sealy's Sculpture Gallery, Pa*, 
aoraoias, exhihitiohs of needle- work, Wedg- 
wood's Collection, glass and other mtoufac- 
tories, printing presses, nurseries for plants 
and flowers ; in short, it would occupy too 
much space here, to enumerate the. v^rietiesj 
of knowledge and interest to be met with un- 
der the name of recreations. There is no oc- 
casion to resort to assemblies, or playhouses, 
or unmeaning visits, or any of '* the tricks 
that idleness has ever yet contrived," when 
parents and teachers have so wide a field 
open to them, in which their children and - 
pupils may range with constant pleasure and 
profit : but they should not be hurried 
through any place that they mky visit, but 
have time to observe, to examine, and to en- 
quire. Young persons whose minds are 
thus engaged, will have no inclination for 
frivolous and idle pursuits, because a de- 
sire for information is implanted in them by 
^nature, and it is only when they are taught 

OS 
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to take pleasure in such pursuits that they 
do 80. It is of importance, too, to en- 
courage young people to give their own ideas 
respecting the objects offered to their no- 
tice; these would often afford useful hints. 
The bee collects honey from every flower 
tiiat she visits. 
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CHAP. VIII. 



'^ WHEN a young man was giving him- 
self airs in a public place, and saying that 
he was grown wise by conversing with masxj 
wise men, ' I have conversed too/ answer^ 
ed somebody, with many rich men, but I 
am not grown rich/ " 

The propriety and necessity of cultivat- 
ing female intellect having been repeatedly 
urged through the foregoing remarks, it 
seems scarcely requisite here to enforce them 
any farther. With becoming respect for 
the subordination in which they may be 
placed, young women^ girls, should be in- 
structed to think, and judge, and act for 

o 4 
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themselves : she who relies wholly on foreign 
aid, will never act either a dignified or a be- 
coming part in life. We must ourselvea 
form our own character, and our own re- 
spectability. They are happy . who have 
wise and able friends to advise, and admo^ 
nish, and warn and exhort; but every hu- 
man being stands in some measure alone, 
and must be responsible for the part which 
he^^ . . Why did imture give us the power 
df .t{e;i8oniag and judging, if that power m 
i^mentQ be called into exercise? .A child 
i&i 3ideft5ed from ti:^ leading^-strii^s, and 
itdboMxe iiand. of her nurse, and acquiresk 
the faculty of walking alone, and unassisted i 
Thus the bodily organs are strengthened. 
"Let the mind be set at. freedom iifcewise, 
t^ it too noay acquire strengtii. It is de- 
jading to the. faculties^ to be a mere nia- 
cbine in the ka&ds of others : miserable arq 
tfaey who have no resources in tb^ir own 
mihcfe : when left to themselves, a mole- 
WM' is transformed into a mighty mountain ; 
but by availing ourselves of the faculties. 
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which Nature has endowed us with, rotigb 
paths become easy, and real difficulties are 
surmounted : by meeting them, and with our 
own strength, wevtoquifehtheni. They who 
lean entirely on othef s, should examine if 
Ihey do do from want of capacity, or even 
from doubting that capacity : indolence may 
fe at the root. It may be said, that by ac- 
customing young women to think, judge, and 
act for . tbeosselves, there will- h6 a risk of 
making them arrogant,' conceited, and self- 
willed: this will not be the result of think-^ 
kig justly: by thinking; wisdom is acquired^ 
and ^^'isely^dging minds will always be the^' 
most Jiuinhle, not sielf-willcd, but firm, iu^ 
what apipears to be- right. I know not a^ 
Q)o)pe/eagagiBg character than that of Elisa*-; 
beth, in the .Exiles- of Siberia^. Har his- 
tBtyi .which is stated to be slK)rt of the iTQ-; 
ality^ affords 9* striking attd beautiful exW 
ttnple of .9^Bgth 'Of rqind called ii^o ^s^i 
ereiselfrom filial amotion ; and this sjtrfogth, 
eodibling her. to brave ^very specj/ss of diifi^ 
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ciultyand dang^^^ttU'shen^ orowned^ wMi 
Mcdess, by obtaining the^Testoratkm^of her 
&ther. Let the love tdle of the faistovy be 
omitted^ not- that I contemn the pasiionof 
love^ bnt that here it weakens the leading 
interest, and has not sufficient of its ovm tD 
atone for so. doings and^ this little histcxy is 
an exddl^t cHie for young women; ^it 
teaches them what a young woman may 
accomplish/ and fitun* wiiBt moti?es: jret 
Elizabetfi had> nothiilig unfeminine about 
her: this flower was not the less fair, and 
pure, and delicate, that it was reared in a 
desart, though it possessed the strength and 
hardihood of a plant inured to all the ri- 
gours of climate : she had the candour, the 
innocence, the sinipHcity, the modei^ whidi 
should adorn the fbmale character, and her 
innocetice and modesty were respected in 
her dificutt, todtons^ «iid 4onriy jeumey, 
ef&a by rude and uncultiyated men. Let^ 
it not be thought that courage, fortitude, 
d^i^ of mind; are incompatible with the 
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mild and amiable featm*es which should 
characterize a female; It is the union of 
them which makes her what she ought to 
be : equally remote from feminine weakness 
on the one handi and from masculine bold- 
ness QQ the other* 

With respect to reli^on, it peculiarly be* 
comes a female, V^ walk humbly, and to 
walk charitably; making no ostentatious dis^ 
play of piety, and formii^ no harsh judge- 
ments o^ or uttering invectives against» 
others^ and against those who differ from 
herself. I like not female disputants, either , 
in religion or politics; but it is right that 
young women be allowed to think, and to 
exjamine for themselves on this important , 
subject, that they be furnished with rea- 
sons for the hope that is in them. A certain, 
great and learned man, from whom mor^ > 
liberality, nay, more common sense, might ^ , 
have been expected, asserted that " the reli- 
gion of a woman should be that of the state." 
His opinion was ably refuted, and by a wo- 
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man*. In Dr. Gr^ory's Legacy to hi« 
J)au^iters9 Jie says, '^ I would advise you to 
reatl only such religious books as are adk 
dressed to the beast." For young women 
who. do. not wish to improve their imd^^ 
standing, this may suffice; but they who 
wish to understand the Scriptures, might 
read Clarke's .Paraphrases on the Gospel, 
Locke on Paul's Epistles, and Leighton on 
Peter : and they who wish to know the rear- 
son of Christian hope, might read Locke on 
the reasonableness of Christianity. Dr. 
Gregory says farther, " Never allow to tho 
ministers of religion the direction of youi^ 
consciences, lest they taint y.eu.with.the nap*- 
row spirit of their party." This scems^ to 
intimate . that they would direct the con*^ 
science if they were allowed; and that they 
are tainted with a narrow party spirits if so^ 
they are unworthy of that distinguished re- 



* See a conversation between Dr. Johnson and 
Mrs. Knowles, respecting a young lady who hadv 
adopted the principles of Quakerism. 



sqpBett whieh'he )vodld lmv6 Ms daughldi^ 
shew to them. In protestant countries^ a 
minister of religion is shy in obtruding 
on conscience^ and a charitable, as opposed 
to a narrow spirit^ is the result of knowing 
md preaching Christ. By assuming that a 
clergyman is narrow-minded, and exclud- 
ing his advice in matters of advice, respeet 
for him is dimmished, an useful brandir dl 
his ministry is cut off, and the pastoml car^ 
is reduced to ceremony. - Notw^st^nding 
the jealousy and suspidon^ smd hapd thoughts 
against the ekrgy which are here initised, d 
young woman may derive from a minister 
counsel suited to her years, and good advice 
in matters of conscience, and aid in the prac- 
tice of piety. <Trant what is true, that each 
individual must stand either accused^ or ac- 
quitted to his or her conscience, a modest, 
thinking, enquirii^ young woman will avaiF 
herself with humilily and with gladness of 
the counsel and judgment of one who must 
be qualified to give her counsel, and to:^ 
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judge, otherwise he has spent his '^streDgjth 
for nov^t.. and in yain." 

Children, whose minds are not oyer^ur* 
dened witii perpetual lessons,, will have 
thoughts of their own,, aod will express thots^ 
thoujjhts* In process of tinjie, g^rls should 
be instinct^ to ,put down their thou^^ts in 
wrilmg, and compare them after an interval 
with present ideas; that they ma^ learn 
what to coahrm, and what to correct This 
was a plan pursued by Elizabeth Soiith) one 
of the modeb for her sex, whether we consi- 
der fa^F extraordinary attainments acquir- 
ed by her own indefati^ble applicatipUi her 
dignified mind, or her truly amiable character. 
It is a good plan, adopted in some fi^m^de 
schools, to allow girls to put down their 
thoughts in the form of essays,^ op giv^ 
subjects, or on subjects of their own chus- 
ing: by the written sentiments apd ppiniops 
a judgpoent naay be formed of the character, 
s^nd the teacher learns what to correct and 
restrain, and what to confirm and encou- 
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tis^i An kistrutitress has with happy efiiict 
proposed^ as the aul:]9tet irfan easay^ to 4XBk 
of h^ pupils^ in whom she permvcd ii»- 
(Bsposhion to mental eso^on, the benefit of 
industry and perseverance. In giving just 
thou^ts on this, a young p&tson of an in^ 
dolent' temper of mind must necessarily con- 
demn hersdl£ To thou^its; examples should 
be added by y^y of illustrldioiic this calls 
the memoiy and the judgment into exer^ 
cise. History appears to be one of the 
most profitable sources ci subjects fin* the 
writing of essays: in tracing L cbamct»r 
and conduct of individuals, and the conse- 
quences resulting from them, ttte young learn 
to form their own. That is a good method 
adopted by Plutarch, to give the lives of 
two illustrious men, and then draw a paral* 
Wl between theoi. If young people coDsi^ 
der the stady of history a dry and unmte^ 
resting one, it must be fipom a fiiult ib the 
methcKl hi which ttey.^ire directed to pur* 
sue it; for huHKui nature must interest hii« 
man nature. In the composition of essays^ 



JBsVnao assttiahfse sboiakl be rendered in thr 
itfaoi^tS; BO there should be nqhe m Ite 
4DO<l^ of expressing them. : An omameiitiiV 
jSowery style is generally to be found in the 
"writings of young persons; but as th6u^ts 
multiply, words will beconte fewer and 
naore simple. In ^ving commendation to 
Ihose under our cedre, who* have thcfughtaad 
-written well; let it not be Mo laiishly be^ 
«tow€d; nor kl} Ihe prc^pect of a reward 
bei held out, save: this — that the reward of 
yiist toid virtuoi£3 conceptions in yomldi \vil>; 
kk all.ftrobability'y ben virtuous anedbeconiv 
ing ccndulct in; aSer life, lliis is infinitely 
greater than any one we can* bestow. . 

Nature, in calling animals, into eT^tepce^ 
has furnished each of them with/inslincb^ 
admkably adapted to the oiffises requirei ot 
them; 'and surdy the God of nature did n&b 
devolve on^ women si^ many ioiporteidStdvK 
ties, without givii^. to her; a niind capable of 
eocupi^hendiiig how these duties may be beafe 
fiolfiUedy. and a heart capable of findii^ ini 
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the performance of tiiose duties ^its highest 
eDJoyment. Women 'have been rendered 
frivolous and insignificant; the fault i^aii not 
in their original formation: they have for- 
gotten the distinctions of their character^ 
and have aspired after those which did not, 
and could not, bekmg to them. It is by 
lodng sight cf, and departing from, their 
high dcstinatiod, that th$y hctve brought 
oontempt on the female c^iaracter. AUoivt 
tbo«e faculties to operate winch an AU-in- 
t^lig^dt Mind implanted, and then w:q 
shail see neither Amazons, nor Malumeta<| 
slaves; but good daughters, good wiy^^, 
good mothers, good members of society, « 

• 

. If pevtaih duties and en^loyments h&ve 
been devolved on 'women, mu^ pleaapre i^ 
c|,n^exed.tQ the p^rfp^inance <^ them. If 
obedieace be the part of a female, is it any 
tl^ng but pleasant .to obey those whom w^ 
love? An alfectionate daughter will. anti-( 
cipate the pqmmands of ft father; an affec^ 
tionate wife will not consider either her hu^*, 
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bud a tyrant, or herself a slave^ becawci 
bet will is subject to' his. A tender and 
good motiier heeds not watchful days and 
sleepless ni^its, in her care for her in&nt; 
she is rewarded in a thousand unspeakable 
ways. In tracing the be^mng of mind, 
she has the delight of perceiving that the 
first expression of intellect is one of afibc^ 
tion for her. If woman be called on to 
minister m pain, and sickness and deaths 
how delightful is it to possess the power of 
soothing human calamity. If she be des- 
tined to fill a private station, it is in the bo- 
som of retirement, in dcnnestic life, that 
true happiness is to be found. 

Epictetus says, ^^ If you wish to ad6m 
your cities by consecrated monuments, first 
consecrate in yourself the most beaiitiful 
monument of justice, gentleness, and bene- 
volence.*' Women will adorn their city, 
their copntry, the world, with consecrated 
monuments, if in the bosom of retirement, 
they consecrate in tb^nselves monuments of 
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vrisdoQi, piety} charity, humility, gentieness, 
fortitude, affection, modesty. '^ Tongues 
shall cease, and knowledge shall vanish 
away; but wisdom and virtue endure for 
ever/' 
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